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HE ripple on the peaceful ocean of European politics has been 

caused bya discussion between Germany and Belgium, in which 
England has taken no uncertain stand. Bismarck has threatened 
the Ultramontane ministry of the neutral Orleans-governed Bel- 
gian kingdom with his mighty displeasure, if it does not at once 
take sides with him in silencing the Bishops within their limits, as 
he has already silenced those under his own control. The Pall 
Mall Gaze¢fe not unaptly suggests, that the great Prince Chancel- 
lor makes a mistake in giving the pastorals of the Belgian priests 
the efficacy of a steam ram, while he shows his characteristic 
ardor in putting the Belgians on guard against a threat of attack, 
which is really meant to be a warning to the other and greater 
powers of the same faith. The House of Commons has reminded 
the Ministry of their duties towards Belgium, and the Premier has 
come forward boldly with his declaration, that the neutrality of 
Belgium is still maintained and to be maintained by the moral 
and material support of its ancient ally. In Belgium itself, the 
Ultramontanes are rather strengthened in their somewhat doubt- 
ful control of the government by Bismarck’s attacks, and the 
Liberals are discouraged to find their own weapons turned against 
them. The independence of Belgium was always their cry, 
when France, under Napoleon the Third, threatened their exist- 
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ence. Now the Catholic party find their best support in the 
necessity of maintaining the right of free speech to the Bishops, 
who in earlier days did their best to silence the Liberal element 
in the Belgian non-Catholic universities, and Protestant England 
seconds their claim to speak their minds in support of the Pope, 
all the more because Bismarck wants them to keep the peace. 
The existence of Belgium as a neutral power is of itself annoying 
to Germany, and having secured the alliance of Italy and Austria 
against the Papal pretensions, having silenced France and neu- 
tralized the rest of Europe, it is hard for Bismarck to see the 
Belgian government, strong in its position and backed by Eng- 
land, able to hold its own against the threats or intimidations of 
the foremost man in the politics of the day. The church ques- 
tion has hitherto been the one point on which parties in Belgium 
have fought for supremacy. Matters of internal government have 
hitherto been regulated with a strict regard to the material inter- 
ests of the country, and, under a wise financial administration, 
manufactures and commerce have made Belgium one of the most 
successful trading communities of the world, a rival of the great 
iron industries of Great Britain, and a successful competitor with 
our own locomotive builders. If Bismarck had been content 
quietly to support and encourage the Liberals in Belgium, they 
might, by their strength in the great towns, have again secured a 
majority in their Parliament, and the control of the Government. 
Now their leaders are foremost in urging their rivals to strengthen 
themselves in power, by standing up stoutly for their independ- 
ence of all foreign interference. The Bishops are likely to talk 
in louder strains than ever of the Pope and his sufferings at the 
hands of the German Chancellor, and Peter’s Pence will flow 
in more freely than ever from the Belgian faithful, while the 
Liberal Catholics will be forced to keep silent, lest they should 
appear to be allied with Bismarck in his attacks on their neu- 
trality. 


EveEN the Zimes believes in the reports of new demands made 
by Germany upon France, and sees the chances of war in the 
efforts of the French government to maintain its independence. 
With all its home business still occupying it, and with the dili- 
gent efforts of Germany to repress the Pope and to find new allies 
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in its crusade against the Ultramontanes, the Berlin Cabinet 
thought it well to give officious, if not official, intimation to 
France, not to forget that the growth of the German army was 
keeping pace with that of France, and that if there was too rapid 
a recuperation in the beaten Republic, the victorious Empire 
would save itself another war by making its demands for more 
territory and more money well in advance. The threat is, how- 
ever, no doubt directed to the flagging allies of Germany in its 
advance upon the spiritual throne in Rome, rather than upon its 
ancient enemies, Italy has apparently renewed something of its 
frequent offers to the Pope of a reconcilation. The meeting of 
the King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria is to be followed 
by a visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to Austria and Italy. 
France not only sees the crowned heads, who were once glad to 
be guests in Paris, hob-nobing together in capitals which were 
made and allowed to exist only by the grace of the French Em- 
peror, but it finds itself the target for threats which it can neither 
repel nor reply to. The lesson of using the press to warn and to 
intimidate was first taught by Napoleon the Third, but the Ger- 
mans have improved on the original ; and without themselves 
appearing in it the Government says and does things which are 
in the highest degree offensive, alike to France and to the rest of 
the European powers. It cannot be pleasant for England, with 
its proud and honest boast of a free and untrammeled press, to 
see Berlin cleverly travestying the Paris and London organs of 
public opinion, and inspiring their correspondents in Berlin with 
sentiments which it would never do for the Government there to 
express. None the less do the readers both at home and abroad 
see through the transparent disguise, and recognize in the hand 
that guides the independent editor the same main de fer that 
rarely uses the gant de velours in its own correspondence. Do 
what France may to restore its self-reliance and to renew the faith 
of its people in the future by preparing for the war of retribu- 
tion, which all the world believes inevitable, and half the rest of 
Europe hopes successful, Germany is always watchful and threat- 
ening. Not content to throw down the gage to the Belgian 
Bishops, and thus to silence all their allies in France, Bismarck 
turns over to his inspired editors, as well those of the nominal 
opposition as of his friends, the grateful task of giving timely 
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notice to all recalcitrant German powers, that their hopes of 
being strengthened for a fresh war with France may as well be 
laid aside Germany means to render hostilities in the future 
impossible, simply by keeping its French victories forever free 
from any oblivion. If the outside world begin to see signs of im- 
provement in France, a nod from Berlin will soon undeceive 
Frenchmen, and awe them back again into peaceful reorganization. 


THE great captain of the small host of French Free-traders has 
tickled the ears of his Liverpool hosts by gloomy vaticinations as 
to the future, not only of the United States, but of the Centen- 
nial, if this country persists in resisting the blandishments of 
Free Trade. Not caring to look at the actual experience of 
France itself, which owes its success in time of peace to a protect- 
ive tariff, and its ability to recover from the effects of a devasting 
war by an increased protection to its native industries, M. 
Chevalier, with the coolness which characterizes his school of 
hard-edged logicians, shakes his locks at the melancholy example 
of the United States, and bids it pause in its career of manufac- 
turing greatness, to return to a purely agricultural state, so that 
England may again find a market for its products. The voice of 
the French champion of Free Trade is heard to its loudest tones 
on English soil ; and from Liverpool, with its Exchange iull of 
men eager for American buyers, he seeks to persuade us that the 
protection which has been balm and strength to France, is only a 
bane and injury to the United States. Following the French 
philosopher comes Mr. John Bright, his great manly voice enfee- 
bled by bodily decay and mental disappointment, who earnestly 
warns his English hearers not to tempt their American rivals to 
still greater advances in their manufactures, by taking part in the 
Centennial Exhibition. Fortunately the prospect is that, in spite 
of these doctrinaires, foreign countries will send their best 
wares to the great World’s Fair in 1876. 


One of our graceful and facile poets wrote some pleasing 
verses, entitled ‘‘ Hooker’s Across ;’’ but by the time they got 
into print, Hooker was back again. ‘‘ Captain’’ Boyton expected 
to have his passage celebrated in equally heroic measure, but 
unluckily for him the days were too short, and the pilots too 
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cowardly, and the steamer took the would-be Leander safely aboard 
long before he had gained his harbor. The newspaper manage- 
ment of the business was very clever indeed, and even the Queen 
was dragged into a sort of patronage of a scheme which is of 
little or no scientific value, and of doubtful benefit for any life- 
saving purpose. The awful news of the loss of the ‘‘ Schiller ’’ 
on the Scilly Isles, with its hecatomb of victims, is of itself a 
lesson that teaches us of how little avail are all individual appli- 
ances or safeguards in the presence of the actual horrors of ship- 
wreck. The overflowing bounty and benevolence of the English 
mercantile and sea-loving people, are at the beck and bid of every 
adventurer who promises to save the lives of seafarers. Now, 
however, all eyes will be raised to the Government, to see what 
action will be taken to prevent the recurrence of such disasters as 
that of the ‘‘Schiller.’’ Long years ago Sir Clondesly Shovel, 
an English naval hero, was lost with three men-of-war on the 
same dangerous coast; and now, with all the aids of modern 
science, light-houses, fog-bells, and other sea-coast protection, a 
great trading steamer goes to the bottom, and a mere handful of 
survivors are left to tell the tale. 


Not a little newspaper self-congratulation has been indulged 
in on the strength of the decree of the United States Court in 
Baltimore, condemning the ‘‘ Edgar Stewart ’’ for her infraction 
of neutrality. We do not desire in the least to detract from the 
great merit of one of our Judges in doing a right thing, but we 
fancy that no right-minded Judge likes to be told that he has done 
well, because he disappointed a well-founded expectation that he 
would rather yield to a supposed public opinion than administer 
the law. Now we don’t believe there is any public opinion in 
favor of doing things in violation of the law, no matter how 
much sympathy we may feel for Free Cuba. We do believe that 
our Judiciary generally is honest in the highest sense of the word. 
Independent we know the Federal Judges are, as of right all our 
Judges ought to be, by their life tenure, and the people are vastly 
more anxious to see the law properly administered than to show 
their opinion about Spanish misrule. There is, of course, a satis- 
faction in pointing to the action of the Court at Baltimore, as a 
proof of the ability of at least that branch of our Government 
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to do justice. We hope, too, for better things in the law offices 
of the Government, now that Mr. Williams 1s happily no longer 
in it, and with Mr. Edwards Pierrepont we are satisfied that the 
Department of Justice will itself be foremost to lay down the law 
as it is, and not as any temporary incident may tempt its officers 
to want to mould it. 


On the 27th of last month a number of admirers of Mr. Carl 
Schurz, from different parts of the United States, gave him a din- 
ner in New York prior to his departure for Europe for the summer 
vacation. This manifestation of approval of his public career by 
men of the character of those who gave the entertainment, and 
who belonged indifferently to both political parties, was an unu- 
sual and most complimentary tribute to Mr. Schurz. The past 
lives and positions in the community of most of his hosts rendered 
their endorsement of special value, and thus tendered at the termi- 
nation of his public services, it must have been peculiarly gratify- 
ing to him. It was distinctly announced beforehand that the 
dinner was to be in no way of a political character, but simply a 
mark of appreciation of the personal and public worth of the man, 
and with this understanding there gathered together representa- 
tives of various pursuits in life, and of every grade of political 
opinion. Differing widely with Mr. Schurz as numbers did as to 
many of his well-known political views, they readily united upon 
the basis of gratitude to one who had displayed honesty as a poli- 
tician and faithfulness to the whole country as a Senator. In 
these days it is something refreshing to witness services of this 
character rewarded and praised. We have seen earnest and un- 
questioning partisanship compensated by foreign missions and fat 
offices at home, even after the seal of condemnation has been placed 
upon the appointee by his constituency, and the exercise of hon- 
est independent judgment punished with contumely and disgrace ; 
and since the time when Sumner’s refusal to assist in annexing 
Santo Domingo lost him the place which long years of service 
had made his almost by prescription, and for which the labors of 
his life had rendered him peculiarly fitted, the party precedents 
have established it as a fact that slavish submission to party is 
statesmanship, and that the only chance of political advancement 
lies in obedience to caucus rule. It is pleasant then, we repeat, to 
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see such an assemblage as met in New York to honor Mr. Schurz, 
offering to a retiring public official, shorn of all power and influ- 
ence, this expression of the esteem and gratitude of the people for 
the example which he has set of fidelity to the public trusts confided 
to him, which he now returns unsullied to his constituency. It 
must be curious to Mr. Schurz to reflect upon the changes the 
years have brought about to him and his native land. An exile, 
fleeing under fear of imprisonment from Germany to unknown 
shores, he returns, after a quarter of a century, a highly honored 
and famous citizen of the home of his adoption. In that short 
time he has achieved the highest rank attainable by one of foreign 
birth, and even in political defeat has received a recognition of 
his services and an expression of regret at the country’s loss in his 
absence from the Senate chamber of which any one might justly 
be proud. His is a useful and much-needed example of the fact 
that still in American politics it may be possible for a man to get 
on, to get honors, and be honest. 


THE reconstruction of Judge Kelley has excited comments in 
the newspapers, and the vials of wrath of all the party journals 
have been poured upon his devoted head in consequence of his 
statements with regard to the absurdity of the stories of outrages, 
past and imaginary, in the Southern States. To differ with the 
administration upon such a vital question as this was made during 
the last Congress, and to confess that he regretted more than all 
his other legislative acts his vote for the ‘‘ Force bill,’’ must have 
awakened a dread in the minds of the faithful that no man can here- 
after be trusted. It is gravely asserted that the Judge’s statements 
must be untrue because he was actually prevented by the mob 
from making a public speech in Mobile in 1868. Assuming that 
the entire Southern population was present on that occasion and 
took part in that riotous behavior, it might still be suggested that 
the seven years which have changed Judge Kelley’s views on many 
' political questions may have reformed the population below the 
Potomac, and that now the voice of Kelley might be heard in that 
part of the land without danger to his person. At least it is evi- 
dent that he believes so, and that he regrets having been seduced 
into lending his name and influence to the attempt to perpetuate 
party and personal power at the expense of the Constitution. 
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Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL WILLIAMS retires this month from the 
Cabinet, and his place has been supplied by the Honorable Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, of New York. We believe that both these 
events give satisfaction to the country. In Pennsylvania the plea- 
sure felt at the removal of Mr. Williams and the appointment of 
his successor, is alloyed by the feeling that this State has not been 
fairly treated by the administration. Her services have been so 
great in twice deciding what appeared to be an extremely doubt- 
ful political contest, and her position in the coming campaign is 
of so much importance, that it was thought the compliment would 
be paid her of placing in the first vacant seat of the Cabinet one 
of her citizens. There are of course certain men who assume, 
by their careers, positions so national that their elevation is pro- 
per, irrespective of territorial limits; but when this is not the case 
it has heretofore been the custom to acknowledge State boundaries 
and political supremacies in the distribution of Cabinet offices. 
New York has already a national minister, and has just overturned 
a republican administration. Under these circumstances, and 
admitting, as will doubtless be admitted, that neither Judge Pierre- 
pont’s abilities nor public services are of the pre-eminent order 
above referred to, and that his equals, at least, can be found here, 
it would have seemed proper that Pennsylvania should have been 
recognized. Nor is Judge Pierrepont’s political record indica- 
tive of such slavish adherence to the party as to mark him out for 
preferment ; for he has acted with either party on various occa- 
sions during the last few years, and has already been rewarded by 
the President with the United States District Attorneyship at New 
York City. Pennsylvania is, however, a patient State, and having 
endured many other slights, may perhaps regard these no more than 
the others. In fact, she is chiefly to blame herself for the little 
weight she possesses in the counsels of the nation. It was well 
said by Mr. Evarts at the Schurz banquet that the prominence of 
a State depends upon her representatives. In his early youth and 
manhood he said there appeared to be only three States in the 
Union, Massachusetts, Kentucky, and South Carolina; but when 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun died, men noticed that little more was 
heard of Massachusetts, Kentucky, and South Carolina. By their 
fruits are the different States best known to the country ; and when 
a great city and a great State fail through a long series of years 
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from any cause to do justice to themselves, they cannot expect 
political parties or the nation at large todo them honor. As of 
aman, so of a community—we are accustomed sooner or later to 
take both without much inquiry at the value which they put 
upon themselves. 


THE course of true love never did run smooth in political, any 
more than in private life. Here is Spinner, who was so strong in 
the affection of Lincoln and of Congress that he never could get 
his resignation accepted, now coolly bidden to send in his fare- 
well, and leaving office with far less courtesy than was shown to 
“Tom” Murphy or “Aleck” Sheppard. In brief, Congress adjourned 
and the Senate out of the way, the Presidential axe is swung 
around in a lively way, and the head of one of the oldest, most 
honored and most trustworthy public officers ever in the service 
of the government, is taken off with no word of reason assigned, 
no letter of sympathy, no farewell or God-speed bidden to the 
man through whose hands millions of the national funds have 
passed. A plain, blunt, rough man, with a strong gift for taking 
upon himself the responsibility, and a bold readiness to meet Con- 
gress or any other invader of the rights and duties of his office, 
he is turned adrift, to strengthen the main chance in Indiana ; and 
the official press, in its subservience, says no word of cheer or com- 
fort to Spinner, while the opposition, all too timid and chary of 
praise to an old-fashioned Republican, has no time or space for 
regret at the loss to the public of one who has so long and so weil 
served the country. Douglass has gone as he came: a breath of 
favor made him, and a rough blast of ill-wind has displaced him, 
with no reckoning of his services, good or ill ; and as he was cho- 
sen without regard to his fitness for the office, so he is turned 
adrift only to make place for a man whose qualifications are, if 
possible, fewer than those of his predecessor. Surely there must 
be a retribution for such utter falsification of all President Grant’s 
pledges in and to Civil Service Reform. It cannot be possible 
for the country to have faith in the robust strength or honesty of 
Mr. Bristow, or of his promise to manage the Treasury only in the 
interests of the public, when he sees his Treasurer turned adrift, 
and his Commissioner of Internal Revenue succeeded by a man 
of whom nobody knows any good, who has no sort of relation to 
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the office or experience in its duties. The picture of Congress 
emptied upon the public offices of the country is indeed a la- 
mentable one. Orth and Maynard are as little likely to repre- 
sent the country abroad with honor, as New and Pratt are to 
be counted on to bring any special fitness to its service at 
home. The roll of unsuccessful Senators and Representatives, 
turned loose and shorn of their legislative honors, passing before 
the President’s eye, was too much for his sympathetic heart, filled 
as it is with his wealth of grateful friends; and so he picked out 
the lame, the halt, the blind—at least all that were not blind to 
the possibility of a disagreeable time of it in the course of the 
next Congress, when investigations will be the order of the day, 
and when straightforward men like Spinner would be undesirable 
people in office ; while the robbing Pennsylvania of her poor little 
Revenue Commissionership would be a suggestive snub to those 
who allowed her convention to adopt a platform with a plank 
against the Third Term. 


THE questions between the owners and miners of coal and the 
operators still remain open, and, apparently, as far as ever from 
settlement. The return of the militia sent from Philadelphia 
has been followed by a fresh series of outrages such as the pres- 
ence of a well-drilled body of soldiers seemed able to prevent. 
The fact that the owners of a great mining district are prepared 
to drown out their mines rather than yield to the demands of their 
laborers, is one of the most significant of all the interminable series 
of questions to which no answerscan well be made. Theabsence of 
any responsible body of arbitrators or of officers to represent the 
Executive of the State, leaves the dispute still a mystery, to which 
no solution can be given by the anxious consumers. A coal fam- 
ine is almost at hand, and yet our wealth of mines and of miners 
is paralyzed by the firm stand of the two great associations repre- 
senting the contending bodies The feeble attempt at legislation 
on the subject last winter was properly stifled at its birth. There 
is no need to seek a remedy for existing evils by a law so drastic 
in its character as practically to amount to a confiscation of the 
property of the mine owners in the interest of the miners. A 
properly constituted Board of Arbitrators, or a Court of Concilia- 
tion, representing all interests, would long ago have put a stop to 
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the decision of a matter of such vast importance by the present 
appeal to force. The Legislative Committee now sitting in Phila- 
delphia, to consider the conduct of the Reading Railroad and its 
management of its mines, is of such doubtful constitutional right 
of existence, and is so clearly governed by personal antipathies 
to the great corporation, that its results and its decision will carry 
little weight. 


Ir is gratifying to find, in the organization of the Penn Club 
and the Social Art Club, that the intelligent people of Philadel- 
phia have taken a step in the interest of literature and art which 
is likely to lead to very valuable results. Just as England, in a 
day when the culture of her educated classes was at a very high 
point, acquired the title of a nation of shopkeepers, because that 
culture had not yet reached out in earnest to educate the masses of 
her people, and to infuse intelligent life into her art-industries; so 
in our own country we might now justly be called a nation of house- 
keepers, because, as a rule, we shut up within the four walls of his 
own house, or at best within the restricted limits of his own circle 
of immediate friends, the intelligence and culture of the student in 
letters, and the treasures of the collector of works of art. And 
the reason why the good influence of this culture and of these 
works of art, as an educational means, is not felt by society at 
large, is chiefly to be found in the absence of some kind of asso- 
ciation of those who are interested in the same kind of subjects, 
and have been working over the same ground, So that these two 
clubs will not only be of value for the pleasure and profit they 
will bring to the members, but they are sure to be of great practi- 
cal use to the community, by drawing out and giving expression 
to many things in literature, science, and art, which will tend to 
increase the real culture of our citizens, and to improve the art- 
industries of our city. 

The Penn Club is to a great extent the natural outgrowth of the 
Penn Monthly Association, and arose from a mutual wish on the 
part of that association, and of the friends of the Penn Monthly 
to form an organization composed of those who contribute to its 
Pages or are interested in the subjects treated there, which would 
afford a means of social intercourse, in an informal and inexpen- 
sive club, of those engaged in literary work, and those interested in 
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the promotion of the objects which the Penn Monthly has in 
view. By bringing together men of culture in our own and in 
other cities, who otherwise would perhaps only casually meet, such 
an association, composed of men united in common interests and 
with common aims, must exert an influence of generous, healthy 
culture upon our citizens. 

The Social Art Club is intended to cover a different ground— 
the promotion of Industrial, Decorative, and Antiquarian art. 
It is the result of a movement commenced in Philadelphia some 
years since, in the formation of a society for that special purpose, 
looking towards the establishment in our city of a museum of art, 
similar in character to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, and having in view the same purposes which have 
been so successfully accomplished in England by the South 
Kensington Museum. As it was found that some time would be 
required to develop a general interest in the subject, the original 
design was abandoned for the time, and a club of twenty-five was 
formed, under the name of the Social Art Club, for the purpose 
of increasing as far as possible an interest in the matter in hand. 
The members met once a month at the house of each of their 
number in turn, a short paper was read upon the subject chosen 
for the evening, which was also illustrated by such examples of 
works of art as could be conveniently collected on short notice, 
and in a private house. The present Art Club is practically an 
enlargement of the former club, the design being to carry out by 
means of a social club the purposes which have been in view from 
the start ; to provide opportunities for more extensive loan collec- 
tions, and to make provision for the gradual formation of a per- 
manent collection of works of art, which will form a nucleus for 
a museum of art in the future. Apart from the advantages to 
those immediately concerned in it, the importance of this move- 
ment in its practical bearing upon our art-industries is very great; 
for museums of art are indispensable aids to a complete and 
satisfactory instruction in design as a part of the curriculum of 
industrial art education. So that it is not only that the taste of 
the people is improved by these means, but an increased money 
value is given to our manufactured products. For all those 
manufactures into which design enters at all, depend largely upon 
good design for their success, and what we now have to import 
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from abroad at an enormous expense, we could produce at home, 
if we had the means at command to make our schools of design as 
thoroughly efficient as those of Europe. 

The establishment of these two clubs at this time is especially 
important in view of the valuable service they can do at the 
time of our approaching International Exhibition. When the 
“friendly invasion’’ comes, we shall have in our city not only 
men distinguished in literature, science and art, but also the best 
examples of the art-industries of every nation of the world, and 
it will be the duty of the Penn Club and the Social Art Club to 
see that none of these go away from our city without leaving a 
lasting influence. 








ELECTRIC PHENOMENA IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


UMEROUS are the surprising views and unaccustomed scenes 

that greet the traveler in the Rocky Sierras. More than 

once during his journey must he hesitate, and recall to his memory 
the explanation of phenomena he has been familiar with from books 
only. The very character of the country he traverses, the singu- 
larly somber and melancholy aspect of the scenery that he so fre- 
quently meets, must leave the impression upon him, that he has 
seen more theré, than perhaps after many months travel in other 
countries. While crossing the plains, that great lake of the ter- 
tiary period, the siren of the desert, the beautiful fata morgana, 
presents itself. Where nought but sand and sage-brush can thrive, 
where even the fleet antelope passes hurriedly, he sees the most 
invitingly cool lake, the often fatal reflection produced by that 
heat which he seeks to avoid. At other times, as in Tantalus’ 
trials, a shady brook will appear, a few miles distant only to his 
eye, but the day may be spent before it is reached. A small 
projection, a bush, or a slight elevation of the ground, may be 
Pictured to him as a house or some other place of comparative 
comfort. Leaving the plains he leaves the mirage. No danger- 
ously treacherous pictures of beauty in nature, will cause him to re- 
gard every slight change of surface with suspicious curiosity. The 
mountains are stern and forbidding, but they are true ; they look 
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uninviting, and they areso. The orographical aspect, however, 
changes greatly with the geognostic formation, and true to her 
own laws, nature herein furnishes some clew to the secrets she so 
carefully guards with her most invincible army, her mountains. 

These lines shall speak mainly of the ranges that traverse 
Colorado; ranges that thus far geographers have tried in 
vain to reduce to some definite series of systems. Taking a very 
general view of the mountain chains, it may be observed that two 
directions predominate, the one parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of our American continent, the other crossing it at almost right- 
angles. Gebdlogical research will eventually clear up to a great 
extent conflicting questions relative to these systems, and until 
then geographers must content themselves with that knowledge 
gained superficially only. It seems that the North-South systems 
mainly owe their formation to an older upheaval of the granitoid 
and schistose rocks, while the transverse systems were produced 
by the younger volcanic eruptions. Volcanic eruptions, from old 
associations, are always accompanied by the idea of more or less 
local phenomena. This will hold good until the explorer reaches 
the North American West, where thousands of square miles in 
continuous areas are covered by rocks that have burst forth in 
a molten, liquid state. 

To nothing can the character of these mountains, the result of 
enormous changes in the interior portions of the earth’s crust, be 
better compared, than to the fearfully grand spectacle of a stormy 
sea—monotonous in the repetition of similar forms, yet impressive 
and subduing when viewed asa whole. Chiefly dark shades are 
found here, varied at times by local alterations presenting the 
most beautiful modulations from white to yellow, orange, red, 
brown, and then deepening again into colors more in conformity 
with the general aspect. Above a certain line of altitude (varying 
with latitude) nothing will be found, save the loose debris of those 
formations that have been gradually crumbling under the destruc- 
tive hand of long-continued atmospheric influences. Certain 
localities show grassy plateaus above timber-line, but these must 
be regarded as exceptions. 

It was while traveling through regions of this description that 
electric phenomena were observed, novel as dangerous in char- 
acter, but possessing a fascination, apart from their scientific 
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interest, that was increased perhaps by the uncertainty attending 
their final development. Circumstances combine at the locality 
of observation (South-western and Southern Colorado,) singularly 
favorable to the study of condensation of vaporous and concen- 
tration of electric elements. To the West and South broad plains, 
slightly corrugated by narrow bluffs and ridges, stretch along the 
base of the mountains. East and North lower hills, with inter- 
polated valleys and plains, help to complete the isolation of a dense 
mountain group, covering nearly 5,000 square miles. While the 
neighboring plains are hot and dry, permitting the clouds to float 
at a considerable elevation above them, which, although exceed- 
ing 4,000 to 5,000 feet, will barely reach the summits of the ad- 
joining peaks, condensation and precipitation will take place 
shortly after they have reached the colder, mountainous regions. 
Under conditions so well adapted to the study of the formation 
and progress of storms, the rainy season was spent by a party of 
three during 1874. 

Ascending high peaks may be invested with a charm that was 
born and bred in highly-civilized Switzerland ; but there, where 
mountain climbing is reduced to almost a science, the rough and 
ready ascent of a western explorer might not be appreciated. 
Nevertheless, although not executed in perfect accordance with 
the established rules of carrying ropes, hooks, ladders and other 
cumbersome appliances, our pioneers do succeed in reaching the 
summit of many a peak that would require almost an army of 
guides for the Swiss tourist. Where the circumstances of either 
travel or work of a definite character demand the least possible 
delay in executing all the physical labor required, the talent of 
these adventurous men shines in its brightest light. 

Early in the morning, long before the sun had risen, the cheery 
‘roll out,’’ ‘‘ roll out,’’ of the cook is heard, and one hour later 
the tents have disappeared, the mules are saddled, and armed 
with surveying and other instruments a small party of three set 
out for their day’s trip. Some neighboring peak is their desti- 
nation. No delay that can possibly be avoided is indulged in, 
and usually by ten o’clock the members of that party find them- 
selves at a point where riding animals can go no further. The 
remainder of the ascent is on foot. After the summit has been 
reached, frequently an elevation of more than 14,000 feet above 
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sea-level, a hasty survey of all in view is taken, the familiar points 
recognized, the instruments are arranged and adjusted, and the 
occupied station located. Should the weather appear sufficiently 
favorable, no hastening of the work is required. But from a dis- 
tance there appears a dark cloud approaching, every moment 
growing larger and darker. Soon the sound of thunder can be 
distinctly heard, and the characteristic falling of rain is seen, 
as if the cloud were drawn down in shreds by invisible 
hands. Soon a few scattering flakes of snow or small hailstones 
begin to fall, and the surface over which the ominous cloud has 
passed is perfectly white. This is an opportunity for studying the 
progress of storms, together with their lateral limits. Little time 
remains, however, before the observer will be enveloped in a mass 
of impenetrable mist, and every moment becomes precious. 
While in a reclining or sitting posture, no apparent demonstra- 
tion of the presence of electricity in considerable quantities may 
be felt. During the earlier portion of the season such demonstra- 
tions—as described below—were so frequent, however, that no 
reliance was placed upon negative evidence of that character. As 
soon as an erect position is assumed, the rising of every hair on the 
head and face, accompanied by the unmistakable tingling sensa- 
tion, apprises the observer of the beginning of a phenomenon that 
might terminate to his serious disadvantage. The proverbial 
‘* rising of the hair’’ is carried on to an uncomfortable degree, 
and soon stinging pain, not unlike the illegitimate application of 
a pin, will be felt in various portions of the head and the back of 
the neck. Holding the hand up into the air will then usually give 
rise to a buzzing sound, which resembles—although by no means 
an zsthetic comparison—the noise produced by frying bacon. 
Should only one finger be extended from the hand, and the sound 
be weak, it will frequently cease altogether upon holding up two, 
provided their points are placed some distance apart. This is 
the case also with more than one or two fingers. If the exchange 
of electricity is not a severe one, the lowering of the hand may 
create a complete cessation of the noise. The cloud that has been 
the scene of frequent discharges of electricity already in the dis- 
tance, is approaching before the wind, the quantity of the fluid 
present becomes greater, and its effects more decided every mo- 
ment. Soon every projecting object upon the person of the 
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observer will begin to hum, every button and instrument he may 
have about him joins in the monotonous concert. The pencil 
with which he is taking notes sings a song of its own, but can be 
persuaded to stop by removing it from its approximately vertical 
position. Thus far there is no danger. Before long, though, the 
situation becomes more uncomfortable ; the quantity of electricity 
present increases, and with it the annoying musical (?) perform- 
ances. All the pointed rocks in the vicinity of the summit and 
along the sharp ridges leading from it, every hair, begins to buzz 
with a sonorous voice. That which is usually regarded as dead, 
suddenly appears to have come to life. Any object of certain 
length, such as a tripod or rifle, when held upwards, serves as a 
lightning-rod, and frequently the holder receives a shock that he 
rarely desires to have repeated. 

Were the conditions at hand to produce perfect insulation, the 
experiments would be by far more interesting; but even with only 
a partial one, produced by placing clothing under the feet of the 
electrician, sparks of two inches in length could be obtained from 
arifle. At this point of progress it becomes necessary to watch 
the storm closely, if possible. The amount of electricity increases 
to such an extent that it becomes almost unbearable, and a more 
cumulative discharge may be expected momentarily. Single puffs 
of wind increase the strength both of the humming and the 
shocks, so its direction serves as a guide. When the intensity has 
reached a very high point, to measure which was impossible under 
existing circumstances, a discharge of lightning, striking probably 
a very near peak, takes place, and with it temporary relief. As 
soon as the flash has occurred, the noise ceases, the tingling in 
head and hands is no longer perceptible. But this calm is by no 
means stable. If the wind continues from the direction where 
the last visible discharge was observed, it may be deduced with 
great probability that the next one will reach either a point in 
close proximity to, or even the one occupied. Very soon a repe- 
tition of the accumulation of electricity takes place, manifesting 
itself as described above. Should the conditions regarding the 
direction of wind and progress of storm be fulfilled as given 
before, it is high time to leave the peak, and more than once the 
observers barely escaped without the loss of their instruments. 
As soon as the time for departure has come, everything is taken 
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up in haste, and the descent accomplished in less time than under 
many other circumstances. In preference to any other direction, 
the steepest side of the mountain is chosen, avoiding ridges, be- 
cause there—next to the summit—the discharges are heaviest. It 
will rarely be necessary to climb down more than thirty or fifty 
yards, and upon arriving at a point where the humming is no 
longer accompanied by the stinging pain, halt is made. Alonga 
sharp ridge large quantities of electricity have been noticed more 
than 400 feet below the summit. Often all the unwelcome effects 
may at the halting place be obviated by lying down, remaining 
in such a position until the storm passes beyond the immediate 
vicinity. While thus waiting for the further development of 
events, either a very near point, or the one just abandoned, will be 
‘*struck,’’ and the main quantity of electricity is carried on further. 
Again the ascent is made, the instruments once more put up, and 
the retreating cloud watched from a position that may now be 
considered safe. Excepting a dull headache, that generally lasts 
for several hours, no serious effects are felt by the observers. Be- 
fore long, all the evidence of one of nature’s most beautiful but 
dangerous phenomena has vanished in the distance, save the white 
stripe that marks the storm’s course. 

Not at all times, however, are the conditions thus favorable to 
the three explorers: the storm may not continue its onward course, 
and the station must be abandoned either for the day, or for the 
season, if time does not permit a second ascent. If comparative 
familiarity with these fascinating demonstrations of electrical 
action enables the observer to predict with a considerable degree of 
accuracy the desirable time for leaving, there is no, or little 
danger. On the other hand, it might result in the loss of life. 

On the tops of high mountains, the bare rocks may not unfre- 
quently be found to exhibit numerous glazed portions, resembling 
in shape the inner half of an irregular, compressed tube. Analo- 
gous to the “‘ lightning tubes’”’ of our sandy plains, and other sim- ° 
ilar localities, this glazing has-been produced by the electric dis- 
charge, melting the surface of the rocks. Such evidences were 
found to be quite numerous at certain points, and show that the 
summer of 1874 was not one unusually rich in the occurrence of 
phenomena just described. 

During 1873 a number of high peaks were ascended by the 
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same party, and three times electricity of this character was 
encountered, whilein 1874, during the months of July and August, 
it was observed five times, mostly inducing the members to leave 
their station. Frequently the presence of electricity was noticed 
when the main storm passed within a short distance of the occu- 
pied point. 

Identical and similar observations have been made both in the 
Rocky Mountains and in other regions, and abroad,—more par- 
ticularly, in the latter case, at artificial elevations ; but they do not 
seem to reach the intensity of those from which the above 
description is taken. 

The ordinary traveler, unless especially favored, will rarely 
have occasion to confirm by personal observation, the details that 
were so frequently noticed. In cloudy or unpleasant weather the 
professional tourist will scarcely attempt the ascent of a moun- 
tain from which he can promise himself a grand view on a clear 
day. Unless he be surprised by one of those storms that often 
hover for days over some very compact group of peaks, and sud- 
denly turn with the rising wind, he will miss the most novel and 
interesting experiences that the western explorer enjoys. 

Freperic M, ENDLICH. 








LAW REFORM. 


The necessity of securing some measure of uniformity in legis- 
lation on such matters as Bills of Exchange, Foreign Judgments, 
Copyright, Patent Law, Trade-marks, all common to a variety of 
countries, has led to the formation of an association for the pur- 
pose. It was founded in Brussels in October of 1873, and it has 
already done a great deal of work both in these special subjects 
and in the larger field of public law, under such heads as Arbitra- 
tion, Maritime Prize, Extradition of Criminals, etc. The next 
annual conference will be held at the Hague in the first week in 
September next, and as a preparatory step, a set of circulars has 
been issued, showing the general purpose and scope of the asso- 
ciation, and including a number of questions to commercial 
authorities, requesting their opinion as to a uniform system of 
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laws as to Bills of Exchange. We have received a request to give 
further publicity to this project of reform, and we do so with 
pleasure by printing the circulars in full, so as to show exactly 
what the association propose doing. The services rendered in so 
many directions by international codperation, show how well the 
labor of the association can be directed to the important subject 
of Law Reform in Mercantile matters; for commerce will advance 
enormously between nations, if it is made certain of the uniformity 
of laws that govern its transactions among civilized countries, 
instead of being, as it now is, the victim of contradictions and 
incongruities beyond any explanation. 

A meeting to prepare for an American representation at the 
Hague was lately held in New York, under the Presidency of Mr. 
Woolsey, the leading authority on the subject in this country. 
We trust that our Boards of Trade will also take action in the 
matter. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM AND CODIFICATION OF THE 
LAW OF NATIONS. 


The association was founded in October, 1873, at Brussels, by a number of 
Jurists and others, who then formed themselves into a society for the reform 
and codification of the law of nations. It has since been joined by many dis- 
tinguished men, both in Europe and America. 

Its objects, as its name indicates, are to arouse attention to the difficulties 
which prevail through the conflict and variance, in and between different coun- 
tries, as well of public international law as of the laws affecting private rights, 
with a view to promote assimilation and uniformity in matters susceptible of 
such treatment. 

The subject necessarily divides itself into the two heads of “ Public” and 
“* Private International Law.” 

The first head involves matter such as arbitration, maritime prize, extradition 
of criminals, and other similar questions. These, under the auspices of our 
general secretary, and some of our body who have devoted special attention to 
their consideration, will form an important part of the subjects for discussion at 
our next annual conference. 

The second head embraces so vast a number of questions that it was, at the 
last conference, determined to direct attention primarily to the following sub- 
jects: 1. Bills of exchange; 2. Foreign judgments; 3. Copyright; 4. Patent 
law; 5. Trade marks. The consideration of the existing state of the law in 
different countries on these questions, and the best plan for adopting some sys- 
tematic mode of obviating the conflicts existing with regard thereto, was then 
entrusted to a special committee nominated for that purpose. 
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This committee has, after mature consideration, felt the necessity of devoting 
attention to these subjects one by one. 

In the belief that no queston affects so large a section of the commercial com- 
munity as that of Bills of Exchange, and that public opinion is already ripe 
seriously to consider the importance of the assimilation of the laws and practice 
relating thereto, this committee have determined that its first efforts should be 
directed to the best mode of bringing about a uniform system of law and cus- 
tom in regard thereto. 

With a view of preparing some practical measure to carry out such uniformity, 
the council feel it essential to seek the opinions of chambers of commerce, 
bankers, jurists, and others in various countries, alike as to the difficulties now 
found to exist, and the best method of providing a remedy. 

In order to elicit such opinions we have, by direction of the council, accord- 
ingly framed and now beg to submit to you a series of questions, with the 
request that you will favor us with your views and suggestions. 

The great importance of the object to the commercial world will, we feel 
assured, commend itself to your attention, and the council trust that, in addi- 
tion to giving the benefit of your own experience, you will kindly still further 
assist its efforts by obtaining the opinions of other gentlemen of your town and 
district. 

Branches of the association have already been established in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and the United States, and nothing will further the object of the 
society more than the formation of other local branches and committees in cor- 
respondence with the association. 

Other questions, equally important with those already alluded to, will neces- 
sarily have ‘to be: dealt with in due order, and as this association desires to 
become a centre for the intercommunication of opinions bearing on subjects of 
international law generally, the council will gladly welcome any communication 
with reference to any of its objects, and invite your active co-operation and 
support. 

We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 

(By order of the Council) 
H. D. JENCKEN, ~ ) Honorary 
Goldsmith Building, Temple, London, Setemnailemel 
j. BARS SAL, Secretaries. 
8 Tokenhouse Yard, London. 

The next annual conference will be held at the Hague, in the first week in 
September next. Communications relating thereto may be addressed to 
the Honorary Secretaries as above, or to G. I. TH. BEERLAERTS VAN BLOK- 
LAND, LL.D., Advocate, (Honorary Secretary for Holland,) 9 Koninginne- 
gtacht, The Hague, Holland. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM AND CODIFICATION OF THE 
LAW OF NATIONS. 
10 OLD SQUARE, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON. 
Questions submitted to chambers of commerce, bankers, bill brokers, jurists, and 
mercantile houses in different countries, in order to elicit their opinions as 
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to the desirability of adopting one uniform system in the laws, usages, and 
forms as to bills of exchange. 


1. Do you find such diversity in the laws, customs and regulations affecting 
bills of exchange in various countries with which you have intercourse, as to 
cause complication in commercial business, and create questions of legal diffi- 
culty in establishing and enforcing your rights and remedies? 

2. AS TO THE FORM OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Do you consider it desirable to adopt one universal form of bill of exchange, 
and one uniform system of laws regulating the rights and liabilities of parties to 
a bill of exchange ? 

3. STAMPS. 

What difficulties do you find in the present fiscal regulations respecting 
stamps on foreign bills, and in the laws relating thereto; and what sugges- 
tions do you make for the removal of such difficulties ? 

4. INDORSEMENT. 

Do you consider it desirable to establish one uniform form and system of 
indorsement, which shall only be limited in case of express directions by an 
indorser ? 

5. USANCE. 

Do you deem it desirable that the usances now varying in different places and 
countries should be altogether abolished, and that the adoption of one uniform 
period of time would be preferable ? 

6. DAYS OF GRACE. 

Having regard to the great diversity of custom, at present leading to great 
complications, do you consider that days of grace should be abolished entirely, 
or if not, that a uniform term should be established; and if so, what term ? 

7. PRESENTATION OF BILLS OF ACCEPTANCE. 

Have you experienced difficulties from diversity in the practice, laws, and 
customs of various countries, as to presentation for acceptance, and the conse- 
quences arising on non-acceptance, refusal or undue delay ? 

Do you consider it desirable that there should be a uniformity of practice, 
custom, and law in regard thereto ? 

8. NOTICE OF DISHONOR. 

Do you find difficulties in the present system of notice, either as to its form 
or law, or as to the parties upon whom it should be served ; and can you suggest 
any simplification or alteration in regard thereto, or in the proof of due notice? 

9. NOTING AND PROTEST. 

Is noting and protest as to foreign bills of exchange compulsory under your 
law? . 

Have you in your country any regulated scale of charges on noting and pro- 
test? If so, please give full details thereof, both as regards inland and foreign 
bills. 

Do you find that the expenses of noting and protest, and incidental charges 
on foreign bills returned dishonored, are variable and burdensome; and what 
changes (if any) in the present system and rate of charges do you deem desirable? 
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10. RIGHTS AND REMEDIES. 

What rights and remedies are, under your laws, secured to a holder of a 
foreign bill of exchange by due notice and protest ? 

Is there any limitation as to election of parties, or the time for inception of 
legal proceedings ? 

Have you any suggestions to make for the better securing the rights and 
remedies in other countries of holders of foreign bills ? 

11. LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 

What is the limit of time in your country in which a suit must be brought, and 
do you consider it desirable to fix a uniform period ? 

12, AVAL. . 

Is the law or custom of aval in force in your country ? 

Do you find difficult questions arising in countries where no such law or cus- 
tom exists, and do you consider it desirable generally to adopt a system recog- 
nizing the validity of aval ? 

13. AS TO LOST OR FORGED NOTES OR BILLS. 

a. Does the law in your country sustain the right of a doa fide holder for 
value of bills of exchange, lost or forged? Is this right upheld even in those 
cases in which loss is caused by gross neglect, such as a want of due care and 
caution on the part of a person losing a bill, or from whose possession a bill has 
been abstracted ? 

6, What diligence do you deem necessary on the part of bankers issuing 
circular notes and letters of credit—and of the holders of bills of exchange, to 
prevent the circulation of lost and forged notes and bills? 

¢c. What alteration in or assimilation of the laws of commercial countries 
generally do you suggest as a protection to the banking and commercial com- 
munity in respect of lost or forged bills of exchange and letters of credit? 

The above three questions have reference particularly to letters of credit and 
circular notes, since large frauds are being continually being committed upon, 
and losses sustained by bankers, money changers and others, either by the pro- 

. duction of forged letters of credit or letters of indication, or by passing off lost 
or stolen bank and circular notes. 

It will be sufficient in answering these questions to refer to their numbers, 
and it is requested that replies be addressed to the Honorary International 
Secretaries direct, or to the offices of the association, 10 Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. 

 "Guldemith Building, Temple, London, | Honorary 
l uilding, Temple, Londo . 
J.RAND BAILEY, ' er 
8 Tokenhouse Yard, London ‘ 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Y drawing our deductions from past history, the natural 
laws of increase, and the great attraction our country holds 
forth to European and Asiatic immigration, we may infer that, at 
the termination of another century, our population will reach an 
aggregate of three hundred millions. 

Under the influence of less propitious causes than are now at 
work, our numbers rose with the century just elapsed, from three 
to forty millions; and should no remarkable fatalities visit us 
during the coming hundred years, and the same prolific growth 
that characterized our generation continue, the ratio of increase 
will hardly be diminished, and eight times our present number 
may occupy this vast territory. 

But few will survive to behold the spectacle the country will 
then present, as the amazing product of the activity of the Amer- 
ican mind ; and we can, therefore, but indulge the imagination by 
contemplating those results as they will be seen in the vast mate- 
rial fabric of our national greatness. 

We are told that seventy thousand miles of railroads, and six 
hundred and sixty iron works, which we now possess, are far in 
advance of the wants and actual means of our day, and that we 
have anticipated our future by some years—how many, we can- 
not as yet, during a financial paralysis, correctly estimate. 

Not many generations will have passed away, however, before 
the railway system will be augmented to half a million of miles, 
and the furnaces and fouudries be enumerated by the thousand. 
Many thousand, probably, will be in operation, converting our 
rich ores into iron and steel. 

Another large branch of industry will be seen in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural instruments, the tools and ever-improving 
appliances for the reduction of the glebe and cultivation of our 
vast rural domain ; of the steam-engine, in all its varied forms, as 
well as the turbine wheel, which is revolutionizing the agency of 
water as a motive power. 

The loom and spindle come within the same category. Their 
product will form a vast figure in the computation of the nation’s 
wealth, and when our three hundred millions will have to be 
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clothed with the fabrics they are to produce, we may judge to 
what a gigantic scale of operations the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of cloths and apparel will be extended. To add effect to 
machine force, as well as manual labor, we must expect a vast 
sub-division of labor, which, as the example of other countries 
shows, increases product and reduces prices. 

Indeed, it is more than we can do to picture to our minds, or 
place in an intelligible form, the. culmination of those energies 
that will animate and keep in motion a self-governed nation, 
such as another century of time is destined to behold. 

The preparatory steps that have hitherto been taken to train the 
intellects of our people for development and advancement in 
mechanical, mining and engineering pursuits, have been adequate 
to our wants; and the fostering care extended by the hand of 
government has never exceeded the limits of that true and judi- 
cious policy, which the wise legislator, having an eye to the 
preservation of the republic, should ever uphold. 

Industrial education, however, under that name, has never 
been made a subject of legislation ; and national enlightenment in 
the useful arts, which is, in reality, the problem that should 
fasten our attention, has either been ignored, overlooked, or 
allowed to come in as incidental to trade and commerce. 

If we allow the question of national industrial training in all 
the operations of manual skill and the development of inventive 
ingenuity to be synonymous with a nation’s growth in knowledge, 
holding a priority to mere wealth, it will follow that the nurture 
and increase of our industries occupy far higher ground than the 
politician or political economist has ever conceded them. We 
have been told, and the doctrine has numerous supporters, that 
all the money expended by the people in fostering native indus- 
trial talent, with all its emanations of ingenuity, represented in 
forms of the most remarkable invention mankind has ever seen, 
has been a mere waste; that the effort to uphold an artificial 
system of manufactures and the promotion of useful arts, has im- 
posed an unjust tax upon the people, and that all our struggles to 
obtain a supremacy in manual skill should be stifled in their in- 
cipient stage. 

On the question in its politico-economical light, it is not our 
purpose to dwell. We write on national education, and we regard 
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all present expenditure only as subsidiary to the prospective wel- 
fare of our nation. As a fulfillment of the purposes of good 
government, we advocate the nurture, development and training 
of our national industry ; for this, vastly more than the large 
accumulation of treasure, will place us in a position to meet all 
future exigencies. In that gigantic economical system which we 
have just attempted to foreshadow a century hence, we shall 
need all the educated labor we now possess, all that we can 
train during the interval, and all that we can obtain from abroad, 
to sustain and keep successfully in motion its individual parts ; and 
the preparatory steps for the great scale of operations which is to 
ensue, should be taken now. 

It is a marvelous fact that, though a century of our existence 
has passed by, such important subjects of legislative thought as the 
preservation of the forests, game laws, and pisciculture are but on 
the eve of arresting our attention, and of pointing to the great 
truth that we live, not for ourselves alone, but to transmit a share 
of the great prosperity we enjoy to those who are to succeed us. 

This new course of legislation is but one of the evidences that 
the influence of science will and must be more and more felt in 
our legislative halls, and that some of the profound statesmanship 
of Europe will have to be copied by us before our republic shall 
have attained its full dimensions. Equally with the care of the 
waters, the forests and the game, is it incumbent on us to pro- 
vide for all grades of scientific culture, whether theoretical or 
practical. The nurture and protection of labor, let it be viewed 
in whatsoever light it may by a certain school of thought, is na- 
tional practical education. 

European laborers, who pursue their avocations by an innate 
impulse that might be viewed as merely physical—the hewers of 
stone, the delvers into the earth, and all the bucolic race of men— 
constitute not only a large element of our industry, but, all things 
considered, whenever they emigrate, they are perhaps the most 
valuable accession to America. 

The best portion of this material flowing in upon us comes from 
Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, Germany and _ Scandanavia. 
Healthful, vigorous blood is the characteristic of this population, 
and some writers even go so far as to conjecture that without the 
constant addition of this renovating stream of life, our people 
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would soon fall into decay, a premature decline brought on by an 
excess of prosperity and luxurious habits. 

In point of education, this class of laborers must yield to two 
others, the mechanics and the artistic mechanics ; those who are 
skilled in hand labor without the accessories of art, and those who 
combine these two branches of skill. 

In these two classes we behold the results which centuries of 
time, the association and affiliation of numerous and heterogeneous 
races and old traditions, exert on modern civilization. In Europe, 
we recognize the wonderful development of art and skilled labor 
brought about by the rivalry of people of diversified thought and 
physical organization. Among the artisans whose history is old 
and unwritten, perfection of skill is indebted to that slow and 
incomprehensible progress which is a law of our intellectual 
nature, in all departments of human knowledge; a silent, inap- 
preciable growth of the brain. 

The greatest skill will always be found where any one pursuit is 
carried on by an aggregation of labor; in communities where 
whole families and races have grown up and been trained in a 
special branch of manufacture. This rule will, we think, apply all 
over the world. The incentives of rivalry and emulation are one 
source of this growth in skill, but cerebral development is another 
and, probably, a more important one. 

The greater antiquity of manufactures in Europe has made the 
aggregation of the manufacturing classes more frequent and 
prominent there than here, and we have a striking illustration of 
the success that springs from competition that is bred in large 
masses of a similarly employed population in the Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Leeds manufacturers, the Irish and German weav- 
ers, the Welsh slaters, all of whom manipulate with surprising 
adroitness ; in all the fine products of France, such as glass, silk 
and metallic devices and Sevres wares; in the fire-arms of Bel- 
gium, the various specialties of German industry, the Bohemian 
glass workers, the Swiss watch makers, and in the artisans of 
Italy, whose every town and city has some attractive gew-gaw. 

All these productions are the emanations of hand labor, and, 
as such, they impress their character on all European, as distin- 
guished from American, workmanship. We trace numerous 
fabrics that have been manufactured in the same district during 
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successive generations by manual process, and the article thus 
made has usually advanced in quality, and the people thus em- 
ployed have continued to grow in dexterity ; while skill and 
celerity of production have always increased with the accession 
of new pupils to the art in question. 

Had the human mind, under the form of inventive mechanical 
thought and contrivance, shown its creative power at an earlier 
stage of European progress, the manufacturing system of those 
older countries would have been led into different channels. 
Hand labor would have been retarded, and many articles that 
now owe their perfection and finish to skillful tact, through long 
education, would be unknown. This argument will receive sup- 
port by contrasting European industrial genius with that which 
is purely native American, and on which we shall dilate in a sub- 
sequent page. 

The most striking aspect, however, which European manufac- 
ture assumes in our eyes, is that of artistic hand labor. 

In those antiquated lands, art existed in all its variety and 
graces prior to the production of most manufactured articles of 
luxury now in vogue. It is born of, and blended with, the Euro- 
pean nature, and more decidedly that of the Romanic races and 
their descendants, and hence becomes incorporated with all the 
hand produces and contrives for the common purposes of life. 

During those long and dimly-seen periods of slow progression 
that preceded the utilitarian epoch of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, nearly all mechanical production partook of 
this style. All the forms of art creation being of older origin, 
they were regarded as essential to beautify the dwelling and 
sacred temple, as well as add attraction, symmetry and charms to 
all the utensils that ministered to the comforts of man. 

The traditional gift of art, both in its pictorial and plastic 
form, is so widely diffused throughout Europe, that but few 
manufactures of common utility escape its embellishment. The 
innate power of giving a visible embodiment to the workings 
of imagination remains to this day a common inheritance of all 
the peoples of those southern and middle latitudes; and as they 
grow up amid the associations thus placed before and around 
them, they regard all the instruments of utility, the utensils of 
the house, the weapons of their warfare, their daily attire, their 
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equipage, and even many articles employed for the meanest pur- 
poses, as needing the ornamentation of painting, carving or elab- 
orate design. 

In those old countries, the new forces that give such a tremen- 
dous impulse to modern mechanical science have not been able 
to dispel the love and enthusiasm for art. The people of those 
classic lands live and die in the enjoyment of that mental suste- 
nance which centres in the imagination. The whole civilized 
world furnishes a market for their productions, and thousands of 
their experts are yearly seeking our shores to transfer the appreci- 
ation for art to this new country. 

The existence of this element in Europe from the earliest times, 
its general diffusion and identification with peculiar races, among 
whom it seems to be inextinguishable, will readily explain why 
nearly all useful fabrics have been unable to escape its beautify- 
ing influences. The excessive importation of manufactured goods 
can, in a great measure, be ascribed to the fascination which the 
artist has bestowed on all the devices of European invention, a 
fascination that appeals to our common humanity with irresisti- 
ble effect. 

France and her glittering productions have enchained all the 
civilized society of the earth; and, as far as this kind of seductive 
influence goes, she will, for a long time to come, hold us in her 
fetters. 

Household appointments, musical instruments, clocks and 
watches, fine jewelry, weapons, and clothing, and textiles of 
costly grade, when imported from Europe, are so richly invested 
with embellishment, that they invade the province of homely 
utility, and supersede our more durable and unostentatious native 
productions. As long as these fabrics can be produced abroad in 
such greater’ perfection, nothing will hinder the perpetuation of 
their use among us but some stern necessity, arising from that 
great moral awakening which opens to our view the dangers of 
luxurious life. 

At the same time let us observe that external and artistic 
finish has never added any real value to European goods; but, in 
many instances, it has detracted from their utility, by concealing 
flimsy work under the garb of a pleasing exterior. 





1Regarding their commercial value. 
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But what is the actual state of American manufactures at this 
day? They have had to pass through a long struggle of doubt 
and uncertainty, great opposition both from abroad and at home, 
caused by foreign capital, mercantile interests, partisan influence 
and the cold theories of political economists. 

In the present phase of our mechanical industry, the most strik- 
ing and characteristic fact is, that our youth are generally 
unwilling to enter as apprentices to hand-labor professions; and 
instead of serving their four to six years under a master, who, by 
a slow but salutary discipline, paves the way for future usefulness, 
skill, and the general decorum and steadfastness of life, they now 
seek the machine shop, where a similar term of years fits them for 
all the important purposes of skilled labor, to which the adapta- 
tion of machinery and its subordinate forces in nature have 
become so prominent in the history of our country. 

We find that all the machine shops are beset with applicants 
for instruction and education in this important department of 
industry. Here the true genius of the American youth displays 
itself, by indulging its love for geometrical mechanism, straight 
lines, curves and circles. After the mysteries of the steam 
engine have been fully fathomed, they have recourse to the 
lathe, the planer and drill, the familiar instruments of our artisans, 
and when once fully versed in their applications, they ge forth 
to serve in the greatest army of mechanics the world has ever 
witnessed. 

An apprenticeship to art, or any of its congenial branches of 
industry, is altogether exceptional, and the young man only be- 
comes an artisan of fancy or pictorial design, when born with the 
artist nature. His proclivity in this direction is as rare here, as 
it is universal among the Romanic races of Europe. 

In saying this, we do not wish to be understood as assuming 
that there exists among us a national incapacity for art. On the 
contrary, were the influences of our political, social, and intel- 
lectual atmosphere so changed as to resemble that of Europe, the 
material now in our possession, imparting from time to time a 
sporadic growth of imaginative genius, would no doubt bloom and 
blossom into beautiful forms of life. But for this our national 
activity is too great ; wealth presents too many lures for the talent 
of the people; and mere adornment, as a branch of labor, is handed 
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over to foreign artists, of whom the hosts now dwelling among us 
perform all our requirements. 

While studying these facts, however, we cannot but become 
aware of the important bearing the system of training in machine 
labor has had on the disclosure of our resources in America. Our 
youth have not only become machinists through natural and cere- 
bral causes, but the exigencies of the country and the great 
incentives found in the circumstances of American life, render that 
profession, above all others, a desirable one. 

No proper idea can be formed of the general prevalence of this 
species of industrial activity among us, and the natural attraction 
it possesses, except by looking over the statistics of our manufac- 
tures, the extent of our railroads, the amount of their rolling 
stock, our iron works, and the machine shops found in every city 
and village of the country. A large number of our youth acquire 
this trade without making any practical application of it in after 
life. ‘They look upon it as a respectable avocation, and here find 
an opportunity of indulging their inborn love for geometrical 
forces and mechanical powers, which in the sequel of their career 
never fails to aid them in the great race of American antagonism. 

To realize the great efficiency of mechanical power, aided by 
the two motors electricity and steam, we need but study their re- 
sults in this country during the last thirty-five years. Here we 
see the vast system of telegraphy, and our whole continent 
traversed by 70,000 miles of railroads, bringing intermediate 
wastes of country into sudden cultivation, and rendering them 
the scene of a new and wide-spread civilization. 

Among a certain class of thinkers, the question has been agi- 
tated whether most of our manufactures would not be more suc- 
cessfully prosecuted without any nurturing care bestowed upon 
them. In other words, it is assumed that the government should 
feel no solicitude about training them into permanent existence; 
that they should be left to the growing wants of the times and the 
ingenuity of the brain of native genius. 

Fortunately, this extremely liberal doctrine has never been 
allowed to have the reins, and the products of our toil have not 
been entirely deprived of a little care and tenderness, although 
their great success has not been owing to that alone, but rather to 
the untiring inventive spirit which the wants of our country have 
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kept alive. Between the hand labor of Europe and the hand 
labor of America, there has always been a sore struggle, and 
our people know that that difficulty can only be overcome by con- 
summate ingenuity and profound mechanical thought, evolving 
from the depths of many a searching mind, curious, intricate and 
cunning devices—combinations nicely planned—and sending forth 
by a magical impulse and suddenness of creation, in minutes, what 
the hand requires hours to perform, and effecting in hours the 
work of days. 

The sewing machine was born of this great necessity of the 
people, a struggle with the hand labor of Europe. It needed no 
protection on the part of government to originate the discovery, 
but its first suggestion came from the need of cheaper labor. 
The same remark applies to many of our agricultural implements, 
by the application of which, as in the case of the sewing machine, 
the aggregate of labor has not been reduced ; but, while one has 
served to minister to new wants of luxury and comfort, the other . 
has given the hand of mana capacity to till the soil and increase 
the area of cultivation, which he could not have done without the 
aid of machine labor. 

In the application of machinery to the manufactare of clocks 
and watches, we have another illustration of its perfect conquest 
over hand labor. Throughout England and France, in the Swiss 
towns and amid her mountains and valleys, watch-making has 
been such an old tradition, that the whole world has been supplied 
from that source with this alluring ornament of the person. The 
sister art of chasing and engraving has imparted an attraction to 
this grade of work, and these golden and silver wares continue to 
be poured in upon us. A superior foreign watch, however, having 
the united qualities of durability and time-keeping, costs an en- 
hanced price ; and it is just at this point that our system of edu- 
cation in industrial thought not only places our nation on a 
footing of equality with older peoples, but exalts us above them. 

It is for this species of industrial culture that we are contending. 
An equivalent of a foreign watch that costs considerably more, 
we produce for twenty dollars. Our home market requires an 
intrinsically good time-piece, divested of all meretricious effects ; 
and in the attempt to supply this want, we have been eminently 
successful. Considering how much we have already attained in our 
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very short career of watch-making, we may look forward to a 
very great reduction in that manufacture, so that the foreign 
article will soon be enumerated among our gew-gaws. 

In the history of our fire-arms we find another remarkable phe- 
nomenon. We are nowsending arms of the most approved con- 
struction to nearly all the states of continental Europe—states 
that have signalized themselves in this department for more than 
acentury now send us large orders for their implements of war. 
We owe our success here partly to new discoveries in the fire-arm, 
and partly to the perfection and durability of our workmanship in 
all its details. Our most approved models have been thoroughly 
studied out and tested by experienced military boards of inspec- 
tion, and we have gained not unly a European, but a world-wide 
reputation, and our weapons of every description are circulating 
through every part of the habitable world. 

We ascribe a large portion of our accumulative wealth to the 
constant influx of a foreign people. Its material value to the 
nation has been calculated by a money rate per head; but in the 
accession of skill and talent, there is a vast gain to our industrial 
knowledge which rises above a commercial value. The shortest 
step to the acquisition of manufacturing ability has been taken in 
the importation of the foreign laborer, from whom we have elic- 
ited many of the secrets of old processes, handed down from 
family to family among the artisans of Europe. 

Our rapid progress within the last thirty years in the iron man- 
ufacture is attributable, in some degree, to the aid we obtained in. 
this way ; and our native workmen, who at first met with much 
opposition from English skilled hands, liable in their nature to be 
jealous and clannish, are undergoing an excellent initiation at 
the hands of their foreign compeers. 

The same remark applies to numerous other branches of manu- 
facture, but chiefly such as are identified with hand labor ; for {n 
all the products of machine labor the American asks for no in- 
struction or enlightenment from abroad. 

In filing, chasing, engraving, gilding and carving, our manu- 
facturers usually give a preference to English, German and Swiss 
hands ; for the operatives of those nations learn such arts by the 
extremely slow process of an apprenticeship from the earliest 
years, and the employments referred to are kindred to the arts of 
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fancy and design ; they are, as already observed, the creation of 
the art mind, and are appropriated by us to embellish in some 
measure our more utilitarian style of workmanship. 

Encouraged by the course taken by our government to nurture 
our system of manufactures, all these people remain here, and 
they, or their descendants, become in due time nationalized. 
They are inseparable from the particular pursuit which may be 
their specialty. In this they have been born, reared, and, in most 
instances, will die. Hence should any of the protected manufac- 
tures by which they live be abandoned by the policy of the gov- 
ernment, they would dwindle into insignificance or resort to 
beggary. 

For this very contingency, following the expulsion of certain 
branches of skilled labor from the great stage of American indus- 
try, no provision is made by the liberal school. While it pre- 
sumes that labor is nothing more than an exercise of the physical 
powers, it overlooks the fact that there has been a long pupilage 
of habit of body and training of thought in the life of every indi- 
vidual artisan. 

To throw aside all this acquirement and enter a rude sphere of 
uncongenial activity, would prove as impossible as for the physi- 
cian to resort to law, or the merchant become sea-captain. 

At this mature day, when we are preparing for our first centen- 
nial commemoration, our nation, in an industrial point of view, 
has too fully acquired a unity of system and harmony of action, 
to allow us to think of sacrificing any single one of our manufac- 
tures, merely for the sake of indulging in theories of freedom, at 
the cost of sound government. 

Looking at the grand result of the conservative course our gov- 
ernment has pursued in relation to the manufacturing interests, 
we would sum up thus: 

It has warmed the nation’s impulses into energetic and cease- 
less activity in every department of human enterprise, giving em- 
ployment to skill, and rewarding all its fruits with liberal com- 
pensation. The industrial masses are never starved, and the gen- 
eral condition of those who immigrate hither is so ameliorated, 
that even the mind itself changes under a new sky, and the ocean 
is rarely re-crossed. 

But the most apparent result of the legislative favor shown to 
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labor and reciprocity of internal trade, is recognized in the great 
and dazzling premium it holds forth to inventive genius. The 
love of the American boy for the machine shop, before he has 
finished his career there, brings about many new suggestions of 
thought, and provides many incentives to send forth from the 
recesses of his own brain some novel and intricate combination of 
mechanical power. The field he has entered upon, as he pro- 
ceeds from his early novitiate to later stages of apprenticeship, 
continues to lay open its vast arcana of hitherto undiscovered 
designs. 

Many of our most ingenious inventions started forth from 
applied thought, while others seem to have proceeded fortui- 
tously from the mind in its fallow condition. Necessity, however, 
in most cases, is the parent of the great mechanical phenomenon ; 
and no sooner is the want proclaimed than a score of brains are 
at work to suggest, to improve the suggestion, and then continue 
to refine the improved suggestion. 

And now, wherever this spirit of emulation is fostered by a 
nation in the way in which we foster it, by sustaining all the 
diversified interests of mechanism, we would apply the very ap- 
propriate term of the promotion of national industrial educa- 
tion. J. H. 





HAWAIIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


OR fifteen years the policy of protection to home industry has 

been dominant in the United States, checked but once during 
that period by Senator Sherman’s ill-advised ten per cent. of re- 
duction on duties, which has since been repealed. Not the least 
achievement of the champions of that policy in the period named 
was the total and ignominious defeat inflicted upon the so called 
“Reciprocity Treaty ’’ with Canada. 

But now a cloud arises, no bigger perhaps than a man’s hand, 
yet capable of spreading and darkening all the sky. A commercial 
treaty has been negotiated with the little 8 by 10 Kingdom of 
Hawaii, and despite the precedent of the Canadian treaty, has 
been ratified by the Senate, 
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The very unimportance of this treaty probably assured its suc- 
cess; for a good natured body of men will often hesitate to dis- 
troy a project apparently insignificant, which a part of their number 
strenuously urge. Unimportant however this project is not, for 
if successful it establishes the noxious principle that our commer- 
cial policy may be mortgaged for long periods, and every power 
held by our Government for the maintenance of our national ex- 
istence may be fettered and nullified, by a temporary majority in 
the Senate acting in conjunction with the President. Our com- 
mercial relations and financial system, instead of being adjusted 
for the general welfare upon a basis of equality for all, may be 
tangted, for the gain of a few speculators, into complications that 
only national bankruptcy or war can terminate. 

This surprising piece of fatuity did not originate in the fluctu- 
ating House of Representatives, nor was carried in a gust of that 
fickle impulse supposed to characterize the House, nor now awaits 
the sober rebuke of a conservative Senate, or the stern veto of a 
watchful Executive. On the contrary it was first promoted by the 
Executive: then, after a sensational visit to Washington, by King 
Kalakaua (whose irreverent nickname of King Calico has a cer- 
tain grotesque fitness), ratified by the grave and impassive Senate, 
and now awaits its death blow at the hands of the House. For 
though at first even the appearance of respecting the <onstitu- 
tional right of the House to originate all measures touching the 
raising of revenue was disregarded by the Senate, better counsels 
finally prevailed there, and the treaty is now not to take effect 
until the necessary legislation shall be enacted by Congress. 

Let us hope that this (necessary !) legislation may never be en- 
acted by a House, which by so doing would abdicate the most 
important of its rights and functions, and would sink into the 
position of saying ‘‘ditto to Mr. Burke,’’ whenever the Senate 
should choose, under guise of making a commercial treaty with 
some foreign power, to arrogate to itself the arranging of our na- 
tional revenues. 

Upon the House will devolve, at its next session, the solution of 
the momentous question whether its own constitutional rights 
shall be thus abrogated, the national revenues thrown into confu- 
sion, and a postern door through our national defences opened 
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to the enemy, whenever the concurrent, but for this purpose con- 
stitutionally subordinate branches of the government so dictate. 

We ask the attention of our readers to Hon. Justin S. Morrill’s 
speech.in the United States Senate, March 18th, 1875, concerning 
this Hawaiian treaty, and we urge them to enforce upon their re- 
spective representatives in Congress the necessity of resisting the 
threatened encroachment upon our revenue system and upon our 
system of government. 

Mr. Morrill concludes his speech with these words : 


It will be seen that I am opposed to this treaty— 

First. Because it seems to me to be in open and plain conflict with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Second. Because it would establish a policy and a precedent of discrimina- 
tion and favoritism in our intercourse with foreign nations—exposing us to the 
jealousies and ill-will of those less favored—and would bea broad departure 
from the true American policy of the fathers of the Republic. 

Third. Because it offers financially little or no compensation to our Treasury 
or to our people for an extravagant subsidy, amounting to millions, bestowed 
upon a small number who own sugar plantations in Hawaii. 

Fourth. Because it is now, as it ever has been, a job of a few sugar-planters 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the United States. 

Fifth. Because only on the most diminutive scale can it increase our com- 
merce. The character of their population—small in numbers, destitute of pro- 
perty, little advanced in civilization except in its vices, deplorably feeble in 
mechanic arts, education, science and trade—forbids all ideas of an extensive or 
profitable commerce, 

Sixth. Because we should not take any incipient steps toward the establish- 
ment of colonies which, if established, would be wholly incongrous and incom- 
patible with the fundamental principles of our form of government. 

Seventh. Because, if our full title to the islands were to be completed, we 
should have an elephant on our hands, costing large sums annually, of no 
practical use to ourselves in time of peace, and inspiring no dread among our 
foes in time of war. 

Eighth. Because there is no general sentiment of the country in its favor, 
and because there is and ought to bea general sentiment in the House of 
Representatives against all so-called reciprocity treaties. 
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THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS IN ENGLAND.! 


We presume that there are very few of our readers who have not 
read with some interest, or at least curiosity, the brief despatches 
in the daily papers, which record for us the extraordinary religious 
excitement produced by two of our countrymen in the greatest 
metropolis of the world. Of course the great mass of men have 
ready-made and unqualified opinions to pronounce upon the whole 
matter. Some, regarding all religion as a conglomeration of 
guesses about, and blind aspirations after, the unseen and the un- 
knowable, and classing Christianity as one among the religions, 
regard such popular interests as one of those forms of moral 
epidemic, which frequently break out in quarters where better 
things might be expected, and which show how great the work 
which is still to be done by science in disinfecting society of the 
germs of superstition. Others, holding to the historical and cor- 
porate church, Roman or Anglican, and looking on all such agen- 
cies as unauthorized and uncalled for, are disposed to regard these 
movements as outbursts of unhallowed fanaticism, although the 
awakening of similar interest under the preaching of Berthold of 
Regensburg or a Father Ignatius, a Mgr. Capel or Father Luke 
Grafton, would receive more lenient judgment. Equally decided, 
on the other hand, is the approval of the great body of what are 
called Evangelical Christians, that is, of those Protestant Churches 
or parts of Churches who shared directly or indirectly in ‘the 
great awakening’’ under Wesley and Whitfield, during last cen- 
tury, and whose theological methods and emphases are decidedly 
modified by that fact. Being accustomed to such methods and 
such forms of theological statement as these gentlemen employ, 
they have no hesitation in treating what is now occurring in Lon- 
don, as ‘‘an outpouring of the Spirit ’’ exactly in the line of that 
which took place in the Church at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost. 

The volume before us, prepared by an eminent Presbyterian 
divine of New York city, and his relative, a no less eminent Pres- 


1 THE AMERICAN EVANGELIsTS, D, L. Moody and Ira B. Sankey, in Great 
Britain and Ireland. By John Hall, D. D., of New York, and George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia. Pp. 455, 12mo. New York. Dodd & Mead. 
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byterian layman of this city, ig designed for this last class of 
readers. Its only apologetic purpose is to clear away any misun- 
derstandings which may exist in the minds of those persons who 
might be expected to unite with them in their cordial and en- 
thusiastic approval of Mr. Moody’s labor, but who have been pre- 
judiced by misleading or false reports. These gentlemen have 
done their work as historians of the revival as well as the materials 
at their disposal permitted. They have traced the lives of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, before their departure for England, their 
preaching in northern England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Eng- 
land again, and last of all in London, using newspaper reports, 
letters, public testimonies signed by the clergy and ministers of 
the various cities; and finally they have given a few specimens of 
Mr. Moody’s very characteristlc sermons at the close of the 
volume. The story is told in a straightforward, business-like way, 
and with a very cordial, not to say thankful exultation in the 
greatness and the growth of the work. If there is a certain 
amount of monotony in the story of monster meetings, fervent 
addresses, outbursts of feeling, that is unavoidable; we do not 
believe that the story could have been better told, and we are sure 
that those who desire to get a fair narrative of what these two 
American laymen have effected, will find no better than this. 

Our own view of the matter is not exactly that of any of the 
classes, which we have specified above, and it is not unlikely to 
give equal offence to all of them. It is based upon astudy of this 
class of ‘‘religious phenomena’’ begun a good many years ago, and 
not confined to any one age and branch of the Christian Church. 
It is not so complete in the sense of covering all the facts, and 
furnishing a ready made solution of all questions, as some that we 
have referred to. On the other hand, it is not, whatever it may 
appear to be, an eclectic essay to fuse hostile theories in one, or 
pick out of each the bits that please our fancy. 

That there is a certain amount of purely spiritual power—a power 
not of earth but from God—at work in this and in most of such 
religious ‘‘ awakenings,’’ we very fully believe. Mr. Moody is a 
really earnest and sincere man, who having adopted a certain view 
of Christian truth—a view true enough in all its essential points, 
we believe, but narrow and imperfect—has by his whole life 
evinced the depth and the reality of hisconvictions. He has lived 
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his apprehension of the Gospel—hgs turned it into an earnest and 
single-minded life. His very narrowness has been a source of 
strength to him, as to most men. The complexity of life and its 
interests, and their many-sided relation to God’s Kingdom, he 
has no eye for. He has simplified them all down to fit his single 
formula by the simple process of shutting his eyes to whatever will 
not so fit. But he has been quite honest in shutting his eyes ; his 
belief in God is not large and broad enough to require him to 
keep them open. His intellect—itself of about average power—is 
a steel blade ground down to a single sharp edge, to cut all knots 
and cleave through all resistances. His spiritual insight is very 
decidedly a thing of limitations, but within those limits he sees 
clearly and sharply. He is a man of one idea, and that is the sort 
of men who rule the world in every department. Those who come 
to hear him do actually hear real preaching—the message of a 
man who knows that he Aas a message. And that is no common 
or everyday thing, even in this age of pulpits and sermons. It is 
the sort of thing that gathers thousands of educated men to listen 
to Dr. Hall himself every Sabbath—a comparison of the two men 
which we would wish to confine to this single point. 

What spiritual power belongs to spiritual insight and sincere 
earnestness, Mr. Moody certainly possesses, and has exercised in 
this country as well as in England. He has been the cause or 
else the means of ‘‘ converting’? men, who were living godless, 
worldly lives, for selfish pleasure or for men’s good opinion—for 
all ends but those that the human conscience regard as worthy of 
man. He has certainly roused such people to‘a sense of the real- 
ity of the spiritual world, of God its centre, of Christ’s authority 
as ‘‘the head of every man.’’ That he has lost or ceased to exer- 
cise this power—a power conditioned by his own spiritual qualifi- 
cations—we do not suppose. That that power is of God, we 
certainly also-believe, holding that all power is so. We would only 
find fault with such a claim when he who makes it, also makes it 
mean a denial that other powers are not so, or are less so. What- 
ever power any man may possess to awaken his fellows to a larger 
sense of life’s responsibilities can be traced to the same divine 
source ; all true education, all just opinion, all genuine enlight- 
enment by the written or spoken word, all rousing others to a 
deeper and purer sense of the grandeur and value of life’s rela 
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tions, is a power from the moral sun of the universe. All the 
physical force that exists in this earth, that has turned its dead 
matter into living organism, that thrills in the nerves, or circulates 
in the veins, or exerts itself in the muscles of those organisms, 
from the lowest to the highest, is the effluence of the central sun 
of our system, science tells us. And to the theist the moral world 
is not a sunless, centreless world; and from the Centre of this 
world is the going forth of power to organize men in human rela- 
tions, to awaken them to even deeper life, and to inspire them 
with higher and nobler spiritual power. Mr. Moody’s claim to 
be the channel of such power becomes fantastic and repulsive to 
the thoughtful mind, only when it is sundered from the great 
whole of which it is a part. 

Nor again is his mission as a converting preacher any ground 
of rejecting his work as unworthy of attention and consideration. 
While men live and move, and have their being in God—while 
he is not far from any one of them—it is equally true that great 
multitudes inside as well as outside the Church, have never at- 
tained to any conscious personal communion or fellowship with 
Him. They are, in the language of the gospel, ‘‘As sheep having 
no shepherd,’’ homeless in the world, without hope and without 
God as a conscious ground of strength and comfort. If they have 
any acquaintance with their Maker, it is a sort of nodding acquaint- 
ance, expressed in frigid little bits of devotion. Mr. Moody has 
very high authority for proclaiming to all such that God has been 
seeking and finding them, breaking down every wall of partition 
that separates Him from them, and that against the testimony of 
their own hearts, they may trust the testimony of God’s love. 
And if any are ‘‘ converted’’ by that message, they certainly can 
be nothing but better, happier and more useful for being drawn in 
out of the outer darkness to the real light and warmth which must 
be the right state for man. If Mr. Moody or anybody else 
teaches that that change made God such a father, and not that it 
simply disclosed Him as being what He always had been, so much 
the worse for the message. Or if he make the special and tem. 
porary crisis of feeling called ‘‘ conversion,’’ the all in all of his 
preaching, he is equally out of harmony with the New Testament, 
and with the Reformers. The prominence of ‘‘ conversion”? in 
practical theology began with the Order of the Jesuits, and was 
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borrowed from them by the Pietists and Methodists of last cen- 
tury. Luther and his cotemporaries, and even the Puritans taught 
very little about it--knew very little of it. The Christianity of 
that day was more of an objective epic—less of a psychological 
drama—than that of our Methodistic era. Men’s eyes turned more 
to God, less toward their own ‘‘ inwards.’’ That an ‘‘experience’’ 
occurred at any stage of the Christian life, which was over and 
done once for all, which was never to need repetition—which 
was not to need ceaseless repetition—was a notion alien to 
men’s ways of thought in that time. It has become one of 
the very first postulates of ‘‘ Evangelical’’ theology. By con- 
sequence the line between ‘‘believers’’ and the rest of man- 
kind, has become more and more of an outward and formal line. 
The Reformers felt that the line which sunders the kingdom of 
light from that of darkness, ran across their own spirits, that ‘ the 
old Adam,’’ the true ‘‘Anti-Christ,’? was in their own hearts. 
Every condemnation of the Bible spoke to that evil nature, and 
every rebuke and censure found its object there. That which 
made the worst man evil, they found in themselves, an enemy to 
be fought and overcome. To them, as to Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
Christianity was “a conflict, not a dream.’’ They had not the 
comfort that our modern ‘‘ Evangelical ’’ Christians seem to find in 
drawing a hard and fast line between ‘ believers’’ as the especial 
favorites of heaven, and the rest of mankind. They could not 
sort out the Bible into two bundles of texts—one for themselves, 
one for the world. Their faith was broader, more manly, more 
human than that of the generations who have followed John 
Wesley. 

There was another hard and fast line which they do not draw, 
a line which Martin Luther and all the best and greatest minds of 
his age abhorred and protested against, the line between the re- 
ligious or spiritual and the secular. The Reformation was, on one 
side of it, an attempt to get rid of that line ; to modern Protest- 
antism of the ‘‘ Evangelical’’ type, it is both dear and essential. 
The conception of a faith as broad as life, a faith embracing and 
consecrating all life to God, has been displaced by a religious 
faith, a faith to ‘‘save souls,’’ but not to transform life and 
society. And so to Mr. Moody and all his zealous co-workers, 
this is the great end of their preaching ; and ‘‘ conversion,’’ the 
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one means to that end. And just here, as we said, lies much of 
the man’s force, in the narrowing down all life to a single issue, 
in the bringing all its complexity into the uniformity of a single 
problem, in the concentration of his force in a single direction. 
Mr. Moody has not a doubt or a question in his own mind as to 
the equal authority of each and every part of his teaching. The 
doctrinal truths drawn from the Bible, and the methods and no- 
tions which characterize the present type of our Christianity, and 
which have been the growth of the last three centuries, are all 
equally divine to him. The downrightness of this belief would 
be something wonderful, did we not see the same thing continu- 
ally reproduced in shapes that are grotesque and fantastic, in the 
hooks and eyes of the Dunkards, in the long beards of the Ras- 
kolinks, in the stiff collars of some of the Friends, and in a host 
of consecrated oddities and whims of the various sects. 

Nor does this exhaust the merely earthly elements which are 
commingled with the real power ‘‘ from above’’ in this particular 
case. ‘Those vast and densely crowded meetings and the tense 
though subdued excitement which pervades them, and which are 
continually spoken of as evidences of a special divine influence at 
work in society, are nearly always the occasion of large displays 
of those really natural but unusual forces, which men take for 
divine because they ave unusual. The dynamics of large assem- 
blies are as little understood as the acoustics of large audience 
rooms seem to be. The transmission of undulations of nervous 
impulse through a mass of men so collected, and the outbreak of 
certain nervous epidemics when the tension is prolonged, are mat- 
ter of record in all ages. When this nervous excitement gains 
such a height that the muscles are also affected—people speak of 
these as ‘‘ physical’’ manifestations. But the excitement of the 
nervous system is a thing as purely physical, a thing as utterly 
unspiritual as the convulsions of the muscles can be. The line be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual is not one that can be drawn 
by the eye; the former simulates the latter in a thousand ways— 
as for instance in the influence of stimulants upon the feelings and 
the thoughts. 

Nearly all our superstitions rest upon the popular ignorance of 
the exact limit or boundary line between the spiritual and the 
physical world. Spiritualism would lose what hold it has upon 
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the popular mind if it were generally understood that both intel- 
lect and will are capable of actio in distans, of direct action with- 
out the use of ordinary means. Spiritualism exists because people 
assume the truth of a hard and fast line which does not exist, and 
something of the same sort is the superstition which assumes that 
the infectious nervous excitement of great assemblages is a spirit- 
ual phenomenon. Religious people have acted in all faith upon 
that assumption in all ages. The vast pilgrimages of the East, 
the parents of the great pestilences, seem to have been designed to 
stimulate faith by such earthly means. The Neoplatonists of Alex- 
andria, who tried to form a new anti-Christian religion out of the 
remnants of old Paganism and the Platonic philosophy, fell into 
somewhat similar methods of attaining religious ecstasy through 
theurgic arts. And in our own times the ordinary revivals of the 
Protestant churches, as well as the retreats and missions of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, from which they are copied, are essentially theurgic 
in their methods, ¢. ¢. they use natural agents to reach spiritual 
results. 

That Christianity has nothing to do with such methods need 
hardly be said. _Its first and last word on the whole subject is— 
‘¢That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the Spirit is spirit.’’ It recognizes no upward ‘“ transmutation 
of forces’ from natural to spiritual. It accepts no such helps 
and props for faith. It recognizes no source of religious ecstasy 
but one—the Spirit of God—and in setting forth Him as the true 
source it repudiates all natural sources. Greek Paganism sought 
in alcohol the source of religious exaltation, and consecrated this 
natural agent to the service of the gods; but Paul says: ‘‘ Be 
not drunk with wine wherein is excess, but be ye filled with the 
Spirit.’ Now, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the “ animal 
magnetism,’’ which thrills large assemblies, to be in itself no 
better than a refined sort of alcohol. We say so after having our- 
selves experienced it, and after being deluded into the belief that 
there was something supernatural in it. How far Mr. Moody’s 
results have been the effects of it, how far he consciously or un- 
consciously relies upon it, we cannot pronounce; but the record of 
his labors given us in the book before us suggests its presence at 
every point. First, there is the aroused and excited expectation of 
Mr. Moody’s coming ; then houses crowded to overflowing—pro- 
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tracted services, morning, noon and night—dense audiences, fer- 
vent prayers and appeals to the hopes and fears of the assembled 
multitudes. Much of this is well and right, but the circumstances, 
the methods, the surroundings, are all favorable to purely natural 
excitement. 

We are not left toconjecture in this regard ; we have on record 
the story of previous revivals, and the vast reaction to deadness 
and torpidity which followed them and which stamped them as in 
the main purely natural excitements. For if these movements 
were the effect of a new influx of divine power into the midst of 
men, they could not but record themselves in results as lasting as 
time itself; or rather, just in so far as they have been so, they 
have left such results, while just in so far as they have been nat- 
ural excitements, they have, by the force of natural law, been fol- 
lowed by an equal reaction in an opposite direction. Now the 
record shows such a preponderance of the latter result as to cause 
us to regard these excitements are anything but desirable. Jona- 
than Edwards was more than the Moody of New England, in the 
days when the Methodist spirit first took hold of the descendants 
of the Puritans. The pen that wrote the treatise On the Will has 
recorded for us also the story of that great awakening, which was 
also the immediate forerunner of the Unitarian movement. 
Jonathan Edwards’ own converts expelled him from his own pul- 
pit in Northampton, and put on record a vote of the church that 
he should never be allowed to occupy it again ; and the greatest of 
American theologians lived to put on record Azs disappointment 
and chagrin at the results of that revival, and to repudiate the 
theory of conscious adult conversions as the means of the Church’s 
growth. Nearly fifty years ago Prof. Finney, of Oberlin, was the 
Moody of central New York, sweeping through counties and 
neighborhoods with a power apparently never surpassed in the his- 
tory of revivalism. ‘Two years ago we visited a part of that re- 
gion and were told that there was not a living and active ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical’’ church in that or the three adjacent counties, and that the 
name it bears in ecclesiastical circles is ‘‘ the burnt-out district.’’ 
And so it will be forever ; actions and reactions must forever bal- 
ance each other by the law of compensation, which governs the 
natural \ife of man as it governs every other department of nature ; 
while the spiritual life of man, when brought into liberty by the 
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Spirit of God, is subject to no such limitations. There the law 
of compensation has no validity. 

The personality of Mr. Moody, considered on what we may call 
its magnetic side, is part of the explanation of the movement, 
He has, as all Revivalists have had, a large share of the mag- 
netic force, the power to excite it in others. When he is at rest, 
no person could well seem more uninteresting or vacant. His face 
is neither pleasant nor attractive, his eye dead and heavy, his 
figure short and thick-set, his bodily presence weak and his speech 
contemptible. But the presence of a multitude has the power to 
transfigure the man, and he becomes for a time another person. 
The action and reaction of speaker and audience are something 
remarkable. He reminds one cf the Scotchman’s boast that 
Chalmers could move an audience to tears by the way he said 
Mesopotamia, His nervous force once roused to action becomes 
the leaven of the whole lump. His influence appears to extend 
beyond the reach of his voice, for many of his friendliest London 
critics say that it does not fill the vast space of Agricultural Hall, 
and yet dense audiences are kept waiting on his preaching in 
every remotest corner of it. 

That he is capable of doing good, and has done it, we have al- 
ready stated as our conviction. That the good he does is at all 
proportional to the excitement and stir he produces, we cannot 
for an instant believe. ‘The kingdom of heaven cometh not 
with observation.”’ Joun Dyer. 











ISMAILIA.! 


FRICA has ever been more inaccessible to explorers than any 
other land. Although Egypt is one of the first countries 
which we discern in the dawn of history, and, with the whole 
northern coast, has been well known from that time to the present, 





1A narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samuel Baker, 
Pasha, M. A., F. R. S., F. R. G. S., Major General of the Ottoman Empire, 
etc., author of “The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the Nile,” “ The Nile Trib- 
utaries of Abyssinia,” etc., etc. With Maps, Portraits, etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 
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the interior of the continent has remained unvisited. Even the 
maps of Africa in use when the generation just grown up went to 
school, had in the middle a large blank yellow space, lettered 
“ Unexplored,’’ on the borders of which the Mountains of the 
Moon seemed to wander in an uncertain sort of way, and the 
exact location of Timbuctoo was not beyond a doubt. 

The last few decades have changed all this; even the sources 
of the Nile are no longer a source of speculation ; soon explorers 
will sigh in vain for new worlds to conquer, and there will not 
remain a spot where the imagination can take refuge and laugh to 
scorn the geographer. Where now, we would ask, will the pig- 
mies dwell, the men ‘‘ whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders,’’ and all the other marvels of that once mysterious land, in 
which for ages human credulity has delighted ? 

Sir Samuel Baker has written three books about Africa, all in- 
teresting, the last especially so. The first, ‘‘ The Nile Tributa- 
ries of Abyssinia, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamram Arabs,’’ 
relates his explorations in a region which has since been brought 
into notice by the English Abyssinian war; the second, ‘‘The Al- 
bert N’yanza,’’ gives the history of his discovery, closely following 
Speke and Grant’s, of the Victoria N’ yanza, of the second and lar- 
ger of the vast equatorial reservoirs, whence, 2,700 feet above the 
sea, the Nile draws the never-failing supply which enables it to 
pursue its way for over 3,000 miles to the sea; the present volume 
is an account of the expedition sent under command of the author 
to suppress the slave trade of the White Nile. The White Nile, it 
should be mentioned, is she Nile, the Blue Nile being only an 
affluent. 

To the lovers of hunting adventures the first of these three 
books will be especially attractive. The exploits of Nimrod him- 
self would pale before those of the Hamram Arabs, who, mounted 
on their swift horses, attack and slay, with the sword alone, the 
largest and most savage beasts, even the elephant and rhinoceros. 
In their praise our author grows enthusiastic, a thing rather rare 
with him, and declares that he felt a longing to emulate them, 
which, for the sake of his readers, it is, perhaps, as well that he 
did not. 

Baker is a many-sided man, well-fitted to be an explorer and 
much beside. For such estimate as can be formed of a man from 
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his own recital of his actions and sentiments, there is ample ma- 
terial in the volumes mentioned; for though the writer is not at 
all egotistical, nor even intimate with his readers, and speaks of 
himself, though necessarily constantly, yet as it were impersonally, 
as the chief actor in the story he is telling, it is evident that he 
was the soul, and no insignificant part of the body also, of each 
and all his parties and expeditions. This reticence about himself, 
apart from his position, leaves his physical characteristics less 
clearly defined than his mental ones ; but aided by the portraits 
of him in his books, and a few casual remarks, we can gather that 
he isa man of powerful frame and vigorous constitution, proof 
against labor, hardship, and the tropical climate, patient of hunger, 
thirst and fatigue, a thorough sportsman, a crack shot, a bold 
rider, all of which capabilities stood him in good stead and were, 
indeed, indispensable. Nor is the inner man unworthy of the 
outer.. Courage, and what does not always go with it, fortitude, 
patience, inflexible determination, and withal coolness and fore- 
sight, all are there. Honorable, humane, and just, a terror to 
the wrong-doer and the oppressor, he must have been a perfect 
revelation to the wretched Africans, whose only notions of a 
superior race were derived from their intercourse with the slave- 
traders. Horace described him in that noble ode: ‘‘ /vstum 
el tenacem propositi virum.”’ 

Sometimes, indeed, he finds himself constrained to make use of 
what, to put it mildly, we might term humbug; as when, in his Al- 
bert N’ yanza expedition, he drives off a party of slave hunters from 
the territory of a negro potentate, well disposed to him, by hoist- 
ing the English flag and proclaiming the country under its pro- 
tection, to which it had about as much right as Chinese Tartary. 

In our satisfaction at the beneficial results of this device we may 
forbear to carp at it. Some scientific acquirements, considerable 
practical knowledge of medicine and surgery, a fertility of resource 
which never deserts him in any emergency, from a broken gun- 
stock to a sunken vessel, a store of varied knowledge which en- 
ables him to be equally at home on land or water—the union of 
these qualities of mind and body constitutes Sir Samuel Baker a 
remarkable man. An Englishman of Englishmen, he gives little 
vent to the softer emotions ; constantly mentioning his heroic wife 
(the epithet is ours, not his), he seldom reaches a higher strain of 
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eulogium than a commendation of the courage and presence of 
mind of ‘‘my good little officer.’”” We can understand that he 
would simply say in the Albert N’yanza, that for some hours she 
lay, as he thought, dead: no expression of feelings could heighten 
the force of such a statement. But though we are somewhat dis- 
posed to quarrel with him on this score, she is not harmed by this 
seeming coldness ; her deeds speak for themselves, and from the 
commander of the expedition she merits the formal, but earnest 
praise, which, more than all others, she receives at the close of his 
book. Once only does the strong, deep love, which such a man could 
not have but felt for sucha wife, break forth. On their homeward 
way after the discovery of the Albert N’yanza, they reached Suez 
and took the railroad for Alexandria. ‘* The past appeared likea 
dream ; the rushing sound of the train renewed ideas of civiliza- 
tion. Had I really come from the Nile sources? It was no 
dream. A witness sat before me, a face still young, but bronzed 
likean Arab by years of exposure to a burning sun, haggard and 
worn with toil and sickness, and shaded with cares happily now 
past, the devoted companion of my pilgrimage, to whom I owed 
success and life—my wife.’’ 

Even when he gives vent to indignation and disgust there is no 
violence, no fury. The discontent of the officers and soldiers with 
the expedition, increased by a scarcity of food, rose to the point 
of formal demand that it should be abandoned. ‘‘ Disgusted in 
every bone,’’ the commander deigned no reply, but ordered out a 
foraging party, and records in his journal, ‘‘ By God, not a man 
of them shall go back except by my orders.’’ Aen ample supply of 
corn brought in by the foraging party quieted the dissatisfaction. 

In 1868 the Prince of Wales visited Egypt. Sir Samuel Baker 
was in hissuite, and a formal proposition was then made to him to 
take command of an expedition, designed to put astop to the slave 
trade, by annexing to the dominions of the Khedive a large region 
of country to the South of the Egyptian boundary, on the upper 
waters of the Nile. He was invested with ‘‘ the most supreme and 
absolute power, even that of death,’’ during his four years term of 
service. A number of Englishmen joined his party in various 
capacities, who were of the greatest use, though to several the 
climate proved fatal. 

Procuring in England a large quantity of supplies of all sorts, 
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from cotton goods to steel steamboats, he shipped them in the 
summer and autumn of 1869, in three divisions, up the Nile, and 
then set out on Dec. 5th, 1869, by way of the Red Sea to Sou- 
akim, thence across to the Nile, and by the river to Khartoum, 
the rendezvous and true point of departure of the expedition. 
Hither the troops which were to constitute the force had been 
previously sent. They consisted of some 1,600 infantry and ar- 
tillery, and some 250 “very irregular cavalry,” which last the lack 
of transportation enabled the commander, much to his satisfaction, 
to leave behind. Months before orders had been given to pre- 
pare a fleet, but nothing of the sort had been done. Nobody 
ever does do anything at the proper time in Egypt. Instead of a 
fleet, the Governor coolly informed the ‘‘ Christian pasha’’ that 
he had procured him a house, as he would be compelled to wait 
till next year, the season at which alone the White Nile can be 
ascended being nearly past. This inactivity was due in a great 
measure to the secret but powerful opposition of the slave tra- 
ders, and their allies, the government officials. Knowing that ‘no 
weapon is so fatal as delay in the hands of the Egyptian officials,”’ 

Baker was determined not to be thus hindered ; he contrived to 
infuse into the authorities some of his own energy. In an incred- 
ibly short space of timea fleet was prepared, and on Feb. 8, 1870, 
the larger portion of the force, with its commander, left Khar- 
toum for Gondokoro, the base of operations. Human opposition 
had been overcome, and they had now to encounter the forces of 
nature. Down the current of the White Nile are swept masses 
of floating vegetation of the rapid growth peculiar to tropical 
regions. So enormous are they that at times they completely fill 
the space from bank to bank, and form an obstruction, under 
which the current runs rapidly, and through which a canal must 
be cut to allow the passage of vessels. Sometimes they break loose, 
and the pent-up flood bears them on with immense force. Ves- 
sels have been overwhelmed by them and carried down into the river 
depths. The wonders of the Nile are not yet exhausted. For 
several years past these floating dams had been suffered to remain ; 
the strong current had swept other masses beneath them, so that 
the whole river bed had been filled up; the river for a long dis- 
tance had actually disappeared ; not even its course could be traced, 
and the dammed-up water had eonverted the whole region into a 
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vast marsh. It was now late in the season, the water was falling, 
and after a vain effort to find a passage through the ‘ sudd,’’ as 
this singular obstacle is called, Baker was compelled to establish 
acamp on the river, and await the next season. A whole year 
was thus lost. Eight months passed very pleasantly, and a new 
departure was made December 11th, 1870. Up the Bahr 
Giraf, a branch of the main stream, cutting canals with 
swords and bill-hooks from one lake to another, through 
mud and matted grass, only able to guess at their course, 
the fleet struggled onward through the vast swamp, beset by ma- 
larious fever, swarms of insects and other like miseries, and at 
last, after building a dam to get over shallows, they found them- 
selves, March 19, 1871, in clear water, and April15 reached Gon- 
dokoro, in latitude 4° 54‘ N., 1860 miles due south of Alexandria. 

Here, on our author’s former visit in 1864, there had been an 
Austrian mission. All those who had dwelt there had died or 
gone away. The savages among whom these good men had la- 
bored, had forgotten even their names, one only excepted ; they 
had powdered up the bricks of the mission house to make red 
paint for their bodies, and as a result of so much toil and self- 
devotion, there remained only a grove of lemon trees, which the 
missionaries had planted. 

African missions, our author thinks utterly useless. He has no 
liking for the negro, whom he pronounces ‘‘ vicious, treacherous 
by nature in the extreme, insensible to kindness, and controlled 
only by force or fear’’—notwithstanding which estimate he evi- 
dently takes pleasure in relating various instances of gratitude, 
honesty and other good qualities. Once, having set free a number 
of women and children, captured by the slave hunters, the enthu- 
siastic females rushed at him in a body, embraced, kissed, and 
licked him in the exuberance of their gratitude. As they were 
dressed in the costume of our first parents, and differed in their 
notions of cleanliness from those of civilized beings, the object of 
their demonstrations did not receive them in the spirit in which 
they were offered. 

Taking the facts as our author found them, we cannot pronounce 
his judgment of the negro character a harsh one. He tells us 
much of interest respecting the various negro tribes of Central 
Africa. Evidences were constantly met with of the horrible bar- 
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barism which other accounts ascribe to the negro in his native 
state. 

In the Albert N’yanza it is related on the authority of one of 
Baker’s men, an eye-witness of the fact, that a slave girl who 
attempted to escape from a party of traders was brought down 
wounded byashot. Some of the traders’ native allies seized her, 
tore the flesh from the living body and devoured it. On the death 
of a King of Unyoro, his sons fight for the throne. When the 
question is decided, the victor thrusts his spear into the ground 
at the right hand of the late king’s body, which has till this time 
been lying in state, awaiting the formal obsequies which are the 
first duty of his successor. They are thus performed: a huge pit 
is dug, at the bottom of which several of the dead monarch’s 
wives sit, holding his corpse on their laps. To the mouth of the 
pit are brought a large number of the subjects of the king, who 
have been seized as they came out of their houses in the morning, 
their legs and arms are broken, they are thrown in, the earth is 
shoveled in and stamped down by a yelling crowd, to the accom- 
paniment of drums, horns, etc., until the pit is filled. Proof is 
given that this custom existed in Central Africa as long ago as 
1346. 

The papers have recently announced that Baker’s successor, 
appointed by the Egyptian government, sent an envoy, Col. 
Long, an American, to the friendly sovereign of Uganda, King 
Mtése. The envoy was received with great cordiality, but his 
gratification was somewhat marred by the nature of the honors 
paid him whenever he visited the king ; they consisted in decapi- 
tating before him a number of the king’s subjects. The king said 
that it grieved his heart to kill them, but—wodlesse oblige. From 
the depths of such degraded humanity it would seem that no un- 
aided ascent is possible. Nor are these savages without many of the 
arts. They make bark cloth, cultivate the ground, build houses, 
live in communities under an organization so complete and strict 
as to excite Baker’s admiration. Some tribes work iron with no 
small degree of skill, and none seem to lack courage, if we can 
judge by the manner in which they faced the weapons of Euro- 
peans. Strange to say, the people most distinguished for their 
good qualities, the Shooli tribe, have no religious belief, or even 
sentiment. Tne Shooli are great hunters, and their territory is 
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parceled among the several communities and individuals of 
each community ; each man has the right, a right most strictly 
respected, to kill game on his own tract. With this example be- 
fore him, Baker scouts the idea that man in a savage state could 
ever have pussessed property in common with his fellows. 

At Gondokoro, or Ismailia, as it was renamed-in honor of the 
Khedive’s son, the formal ceremony of annexation was gone 
through with, and a fortified camp was established. Annexation 
chanced at a favorable time. Intestine wars among the Bari tribe 
had left desolate the region on the east bank of the Nile at Ismailia. 
But the Bari in the vicinity, friends and allies of the slave traders, 
were hostile and insolent, and needed a severe chastisement to re- 
duce them to good behavior, which they got. There now appeared 
on the scene the arch enemy of the expedition and its chief, a 
prominent slave trader, named Abou Saood. He came with ves- 
sels from Khartoum, and instantly set to work to excite discontent 
among the officers and soldiers, with such success that they broke 
out into what would have been a mutiny, but for the courage and 
address of the commander. He seems to have well understood 
the different sorts of people with whom he had to deal, and how 
best to influence them. Nor did he lack devoted followers; 
more than one loss is recorded of those faithful unto death, in 
words of affectionate sorrow. In one instance he carves on the 
stock of the rifle of a brave soldier who had perished, his name, 
as a memorial, before he gives the weapon to him who is most 
worthy to bear it. 

Very early in the campaign he had formed a body-guard of 40 
men, selected chiefly from the Soudani or black (not negro) regi- 
ment. The Soudanis Baker much preferred to the Egyptians. This 
little corps he himself drilled in rifle practice and cared for when 
sick. They became strongly attached to him and never failed him 
in thehour ofneed. Their commander, Lt. Col. Abdel Kader, seems 
to have divided with Lt. Baker the regard of theirchief. When this 
corps was first formed the Englishmen gave it, for sufficient cause, 
the name of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves.’’ Under the influence of Baker, 
thieving soon came to be looked on asa disgrace, and ‘‘ the forty’’ 
were the crack corps of the whole force. 

Meantime preparations were made for a move southward. 
In disobedience of Baker’s positive orders, the colonel com- 
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manding at Ismailia, during his temporary absence, had sent off 
to Khartoum, with a number of sick men, women and children, a 
large number of able-bodied men. The total number fit for 
active service was thus reduced to 552. It had been designed that 
a number of camels should have been with the force to transport 
a steamer in sections and the heavy baggage for 70 miles, past the 
last cataracts, to where the river was again navigable. The steamer 
would then have commanded the river clear up to the outlet of 
the Albert N’yanza. Official inertness had caused the camels to 
be left behind ; the carriers promised by the negro chief of the Bari 
ruling over that section were not forthcoming, with the usual ne- 
gro bad faith, and Baker was compelled at last to set out with only 
roo men, leaving behind him at Fatiko a garrison of another 100 
to watch the slave trader Abou Saood’s station, and secure com- 
munications. On March 18, 1872, Baker, with hislittle command, 
set out for Masindi, 160 miles distant, in 1° 45’ n. lat., 20 miles 
west of the Albert N’ yanza, and the capital of Unyoro, the country 
ruled over by Kabba Réga, which they reached April 25th. With 
the father of this king, Baker had been on good terms on his for- 
mer visit in 1864, and he hoped to establish similar relations with 
his son ; but the young negro was the embodiment of everything 
vile and treacherous, and when he had gotten everything fiom 
Baker that he could in the way of gifts, he tried to poison the party, 
and failing in this, attacked them suddenly with overwhelming 
numbers. The result was the repulse, with great slaughter, of the 
savages, and the burning of Masindi ; four of Baker’s men were 
killed, including one of his best officers, for whom he entertained 
a sincere affection. 

The problem now, was to get out of the reach of this amiable 
potentate. Secure in their fort, they could not move a step away 
from it except in force, nor could they obtain any provisions; to 
remain was impossible. Burning up everything they could not 
carry, the retreat began; they were soon forced to abandon their 
herd of cattle. Heavily laden, for they had few carriers, they 
struggled on through a series of ambuscades, fighting every step 
of the way, and at last reached the Nile, after a march of 80 miles 
in ro days, having lost out of 104 fighting men, 1o killed and 11 
wounded. An alliance. was now made with Rionga, a rebel chief, 
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with whom Baker went through the ceremony of drinking blood 
from one another’s arm to cement the league. 

The most alarming news now came from Fatiko. Abou Saood 
had instigated Kabba Réga’s treachery, and a plot was also on 
foot to attack the troops at Fatiko, where it was believed that 
Baker’s whole detachment had been destroyed. Leaving behind 
Abdel Kader, with a portion of the force, Baker set out with his 
‘‘ 4o’’ for Fatiko. As he neared: it the natives came in large 
numbers to complain of the outrages of the slave traders. They 
reached Fatiko, to the astonishment of all, friends or enemies ; but 
hardly had they interchanged greetings with their comrades of the 
garrison, than a treacherous onset was made on them by the slave 
traders. 

Though relying on their superior numbers they were, after a 
sharp fight, cut to pieces and dispersed by the government forces. 
Meantime Baker’s term of service was drawing to a close. He 
had accomplished all he had undertaken: a large extent of coun- 
try had been brought under the sway of the Khedive, and was 
held by garrisons of his troops; communication with the upper 
Nile had been reopened ; friendly relations had been established 
with some negro tribes, and others who were hostile had been 
chastised ; the slave trade had been stopped, and peace and secu- 
rity reigned where the inroads of the slave hunters had carried 
fire, slaughter, and desolation. Fortwo years and a half no mail 
from Europe had reached the English party ; they now received 
one which contained, with other matter, 700 copies of the Zimes ; 
it did not, however, bring any despatches from the government 
at Cairo; the silence was ominous. Leaving his ‘‘ little Paradise 
at Fatiko,’’ Baker went to Gondokoro, and after two months oc- 
cupied in preparation, the entire English pasty turned their faces 
homeward May 25, 1873. With genuine feeling Baker parted 
from his brave ‘‘ 40,’’ many of whom shared his emotion as he 
walked for the last time down the line, drawn up on parade. 

On August the 24th they reached Cairo. The Khedive re- 
ceived Baker very graciously, bestowed on him the Order of the 
Osmanie, 2d class, and promoted and rewarded various of the 
officers and soldiers. Abou Saood had hastened to reach Cairo 
before Baker, in order to make complaint against him; but his 
attempts thus far had miscarried, and he was in prison. The 
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formal proofs of his misdeeds were now laid before the authori- 
ties. Desirous to appear against him, Baker was nevertheless dis- 
suaded by the officials from awaiting the trial, and the narrative 
closes with his departure for England. In shape of a postscript 
appear these words, ‘‘ After my departure Abou Saood was re- 
leased, and appointed assistant to my successor.’’ The explana- 
tion of this startling fact requires an appendix, in which, ‘‘ more 
in sorrow than in anger,’’ the high-souled Englishman sets forth 
the utter subversion of the original purpose of the expedition, and 
the probability that the results won by so much toil and _ blood- 
shed would be worse than fruitless, and that the conquests of the 
Egyptian arm; under his guidance, instead of extirpating the 
slave trade, would extend and foster it. Not questioning the sin- 
cerity of the Khedive, he believes that this despotic ruler, to use 
our political vernacular, ‘‘ could not stand the pressure’’ exerted 
by the numerous and powerful class interested in the mainten- 
ance of the slave trade. 

After the triumphant recital of the closing chapter, this is a sad 
sequel, and the author’s feelings are fully shared by his readers. 
Whether his forebodings have proved correct we have as yet no 
means of judging. So interesting is the matter of the book that 
we think little of the manner, nor is there much scope for fine 
writing. The style is clear, simple, and forcible; if unadorned, 
unblemished. There are many spirited descriptions, and there 
is a life and energy in the telling of the story that brings reader 
and author into full sympathy. In the midst of graver matters 
the chronicler does stop rather often to record a ‘‘ pretty shot,”’ 
but one can indulge him when it is remembered that ‘there is 
nothing so delightful as a little sport, particularly when you are 
in low spirits,’’ and also that often the dinner of a good many 
hungry people depended on the success of that shot. But the in- 
terest of the story never flags. From the beginning to the end 
we follow, with undiminished zest, the fortunes of the adventu- 
rous Englishman and his party. In truth we do not like to part 
from those with whom we have so long and so pleasantly jour- 
neyed, and to the Arab blessing ‘‘ may they live a thousand years 
and their shadow never grow less,’’ we would add, may Sir Sam- 
uel Baker, and his noble wife, travel again through savage lands, 
and may he write for us the record thereof. 
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The publishers, Harper Brothers, have compressed the two vol- 
umes of the English edition into a single one in no respect in- 
ferior, that we can discover, the only observable change being in 
the size of the print, which is smaller. The numerous illustra- 
tions are good, there is an index, and that important accom- 
paniment to every book of travel, complete and well executed 
maps, has not been omitted. In all particulars the book is worthy 
even of this well-known house. 








NEW BOOKS. 


KaTERFELTO: A story of Exmoor. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
The International Series. 1tz2mo. Pp. 313. Price $1.25. Phil- | 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 


This is a story of the times of the early sovereigns of the Han- 
overian line in Great Britain, before the plotting for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had ceased ; and if the book is put forth for the 
delight and edification of boyish readers we can speak very highly 
of it; though we are inclined to think Mr. Whyte-Melville would 
feel himself insulted if somebody should insert after the sub-title, 
**A book for boys.’’ The characters are a quack doctor, a/ias a 
magician, money-lender, political spy and plotter; a young cav- 
alier of the Stuart party, who kills a man in a midnight brawl 
and has to flee from London in consequence, and who is the hero 
of the book; the heroine, a west-country damsel; a gypsy-girl; 
both of these being in love with the hero; a wretched specimen 
of an English country parson, brother of the man who was mur- 
dered by the hero, for which deed the parson vows against the 
latter eternal vengeance, which is quickened when he finds the 
object of his hatred to be his rival for the love of the heroine ; 
finally, the size gua non of this author’s books, a horse which he 
describes as the most beautiful, the fleetest, and altogether the 
best horse in the kingdom; very much in the tone in which we 
may any day hear young ladies talk of each new spring bonnet 
that meets their eyes. 

There are two noteworthy scenes in the book, one the descrip- 
tion of a stag-hunt, the other the account of the escape of the 
hero from the final pursuit of the parson, who is assisted by the 
sheriff of the county and a band of gypsies,—as the author slyly 
confesses, rather an odd combination. We have never had the 
good luck, or the bad, whichever the reader considers it, to be 
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one of a hunting-party, and are consequently unable to say how 
accurately this one is described, but both these scenes, together 
with one we had omitted to mention—the robbery of a noble 
lord, traveling with government despatches, by our hero, aided 
by the same band of gypsies, some of whom afterwards join in the 
pursuit of him, possess a good deal of interest, if not genuine 
excitement. 

The book, as we have already suggested, lacks that charm, 
which, as in Sir Walter Scott’s novels for instance, will make it 
of interest to adult readers, or will place it, like that author’s 
books, which it somewhat resembles, among the English classics ; 
but it is an admirable book for young people, being, so far as we 
can see by a hasty perusal, healthy in tone, and free from vulgar 
coarseness or false sentimentality. 


SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS, by N. L. Thiébelin. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard, 1875. Pp. 404. 

This is a very clever and interesting volume, on a subject which 
is of perennial interest. From the day of Ford’s Hand-book, 
none of all the scores of volumes that have been written to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who know Spain only from without, has so 
well done its duty as this little book. The author is the Azamat 
Batuk, who amused and instructed so many readers of the Pall Mall 
Budget and Gazette,and did so much to give that journal its character 
for quiet wit and pleasant humor, in such contrast to the ferocity 
of the Saturday Review. From the Pall Mall the author rose to the 
dignity of war correspondent of the great dailies in London, and 
then to the still higher empyrean of the special of the New York 
Herald in Spain. His letters made his two short volumes which 
were issued in London a year ago, and now they are recast into this 
single volume, which we are glad to see and say bears the copy- 
right of the author himself; so that in appearing for the first time 
as an American author, he does so on some show of right. His’ 
journey to Spain took him, in March, 1873, to the Carlist camp, 
and there he made acquaintance with all the leaders, from Carlos 
himself to the oldest of his not very enthusiastic allies—the Curé 
of Santa Cruz, for instance, being under sentence of death for 
disobedience of orders. Indeed, the chronic state of revolution 
in Spain is in no way better instanced than in the apparent readi- 
ness of the Carlist forces to fall to pieces from a total want of 
harmony between its leaders, and that in the midst of failure and 
in the time of hardest trial. What it would be in case of success 
may be well guessed by seeing how each party that created a revo- 
lution in Spain has been destroyed by internal dissensions, and 
most frequently brought to its short shrift by assassination or ex- 
ile of those who did most to secure even their short tenure of 
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power. The characteristics of Spanish warfare, political and 
military, are well given in the description of the country as M. 
Thiébelin found it, with the Republic in possession and carrying 
on a sluggish campaign with the Carlists. The main features are 
hardly likely to be changed by the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the throne in the person of King Alfonso, so long as his cousin, 
Don Carlos, maintains his right to be the only legitimate head of 
their dynasty and of the kingdom. The description of the sturdy 
independence of the people of the northern provinces, and of their 
absolute indifference to anything’ like national feeling, is well bal- 
anced by the account of the perfectly passive state of the inhabi- 
tants of Madrid, with their wonderful manifestation of a mixture 
of impulsiveness and self-command; of verbal violence and 
moderate action ; of apparent bloodthirstiness and actual aversion 
for bloodshed ; of intense party hatred and almost unlimited re- 
spect for their individual opponents. As against the ordinary 
traveler and the usual book of travels, this little volume is of the 
very highest order of merit. True, it describes men and events 
which have now passed away; but in doing so, it gives such a 
sketch of the motives that inspired the former and of the national 
traits that characterize the latter, as serves to leave a clear, strong 
and distinct impression of the Spain of to-day. Besides, trained 
in a good school of newspaper work, M. Thiébelin knows very 
well how to distinguish between the mere casual circumstances of 
a traveler’s experiences and those that really bear on the matter 
in hand ; he nowhere overloads his book with the incidents of his 
own varied life in camp, in court and in the cities; but every fact 
recited, évery story told, is made to serve his purpose of giving a 
picture of Spain, not only as he saw it, but as it exists in these 
modern times—with so much of good and evil inherited from its 
ancient history, and still influencing its daily life and customs, 
even in this day of its hard struggles. 


THE MILLs oF THE Gops: A novel. By Mrs. J. H. Twells. 

Philadelphia: J. b. Lippincott & Co. 1875. 

No doubt the apologue proper in this book—and the title warns 
us of a moral—may be found in so much of the history of one 
man as involves the happiness, and therefore the fate of two 
women, whose fortunes are closely allied to his, and possibly of 
a third, a Lady Florence Ellesmere, who may be mentioned very 
briefly, in view of the clever intimation which is given us of a 
lack of sensibility, justifying the doubt whether any external 
terrestrial influence whatever could long affect her being, one 
way or another. The mills of the gods, precisely speaking, are 
only exhibited as at work upon Dyke Faucett, and him they grind 
to dissolution through the final, and lubricating, agency of the 
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soft waves of the Mediterranean. Dyke Faucett was the one 
child of Constance Dyke, adopted by Sir Philip Standley because 
of his dead mother, whose memory the baronet worshiped as the 
consequence of an unrequited passion which he bore for her, and 
notwithstanding the perhaps questionable, but certainly natural 
conduct of the lady, in encouraging, years back, his attentions, 
whilst herself bound to a young officer toiling for his laurels and 
an income in India, The mother was of that character—of 
barely enough principle not to be unprincipled, affectionately, 
because full-bloodedly, sympathetic, and so far regardful of the 
happiness of others as to be glad to find it assured, as next in 
importance to her own—which, coupled with bravery and refine- 
ment, may very well be represented in its transmission to a son, 
as a wicked mixture of audacity and intolerant selfishness. Taking 
into consideration the sphere in which he moved, the young man 
is admirably, because consistently drawn. That sphere was 
as glorious as any which could have been depicted by Mr. Phcebus, 
comprising the best society in England and on the continent, 
which Faucett enjoyed by the aid of fabulous wealth—an agency 
of the fullest efficacy in his case, because supplemented by the 
witchery of his marvelous beauty, preserved from muscular de- 
rangement by his maddening indifference to the wiles of most 
eligible women. We do not wish to suggest an adverse criticism 
in thus indicating the cast of a homily which is preached alike 
without ostentation and without weakness, and effectively empha- 
sized by the introduction of simple scenes under less glaring lights. 
Faucett, after a career of easy, but momentous, social victories, 
has reached the conclusion, as he comes upon the stage, that life 
would be bearable but for its pleasures ; and hails with relief the 
entirely novel victim whom he finds in Dora Fairfax. This 
object of pursuit stirs in him all those emotions which might be 
called good if we could safely thus distinguish certain agreeable 
perturbations of soul from the accustomed and monotonous ex- 
citements of gay living. Doubtless, could he have appreciated 
the standard of honorable men, and conceived a desire to attain 
to it, Dora would have incited him to a change of life; but, even 
to himself, there was very little attempt at concealment of his 
selfish motive in winning the girl. In the first chapter we find 
him gaining her consent to a marriage of which his guardian was 
not to be informed, and flying from the innocent caress in which 
she conveyed it in a frenzy of emotion, that, however painful to 
see in its delineation, must be accepted as the necessary close of 
the scene. It was a venture to betray thus the man’s character at 
his first presentation, and the risk was well. taken, in that the 
picture is filled out with strokes that, to the last, are of undimin- 
ished vigor. 

The strength of the subsequent sketches of the career of these two 
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lies in the just conception which the authoress has manifested of 
the force and direction of the man’s passions, and of the inde- 
structibility of the principle of the girl. First a devoted husband, 
then fearlessly indifferent, and finally an unhesitating deserter, 
Faucett never made a mistake in the pursuit of what te him was 
as necessary to his happiness, as was to Dora the purity of her 
soul. Dora’s life was narrowed. Faucett’s remained as free as it 
was before he encountered her ; and the ills that befell him in 
this apparent liberty, which was really only subject to the check 
of a possible, but not probable, disclosure of what he gracefully 
considered a whimsical and scarce inconvenient alliance, grew 
from sources quite below the plane of the abandoned wife. He 
moulded and marred her maturity. She did not in the least 
affect his later existence. When he had cast her off she was 
wholly gone. This is certainly an effective feature of the novel ; 
sufficient for, alike the one problem of the volume, and the appli- 
cation of the moral of its title. Happily, there is no attempt 
made to solve the problem, which could scarcely be discussed 
without elevating its subject into an undue importance, and per- 
haps endangering the popularity of the creed which Faucett illus- 
trates but to confirm as long as, independently of nice analysis, 
he is assumed to be a brute. 

Beside these two prominent characters, there is Pauline de- 
Courboisie, of the nationality and the temperament of Julie Cau- 
martin, and almost as devoted. Knowing nothing of Dora, this 
lady found her only legitimate rival in Lady Florence Ellesmere, to 
whom Faucett engaged himself in obedience to the command of 
Sir Philip, as an ostensible concession to the humor of an old 
man, still strong enough to suggest the unanswerable argument of 
adisinheritance in return for rebellion; but, independently of 
his property, no nearer the heart of his beneficiary than any other 
person who blindly loved him. Lady Florence and the princely 
gift of Sir Philip were of the lightest possible weight as soon as 
the Marquise could, in the early weeks of her widowhood, assure 
Faucett of her acquisition of an enormous fortune in the loss of 
her husband ;—one million of francs per annum being a heavier 
income than even Sir Philip’s boundless generosity could bestow ; 
and, after the deliberate commission of what Faucett would have 
conjectured was bigamy but for his vivid, although listless recol- 
lection of the palpable frailty of Dora when he deserted her, and 
his carelessly gleaned information of her experience later, in Paris 
during the war, the French woman and her mate went to sea in a 
yacht, and were lost. : 

That, after this, Dora should acquire a fortune, a position, an 
unexceptionable husband, was inevitable, as likewise the product 
of the mills. ‘The other characters in the book are sketched in, 
to furnish divertisement at need, and always to constitute the 
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proper stage supernumeraries when the principals cannot be left 
alone. This business, if we may so speak, is well done; for the 
side pictures and the side play make up, with the main action, a 
harmonious whole. Independently of a little slowness at the 
outset, the book is properly toned and proportioned ; and it js 
by a very long measure, superior to most on the list which the 
reader of its class finds at his disposal. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE LIFE Form IN ART. By Harrison Allen 
M. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania, member of the Philosophical Society, etc. 
Philadelphia: McCalla & Snavely. 1875. 4to., pp. 71. 

This paper we take to be a reprint of an article published in 
the transactions of the Philosophical Society, or of some other 
scientific body, although that does not appear, nor is there any 
statement made as to the origin or purpose of this elaborate study. 
Dr. Allen has given a very thorough and exhaustive examination 
of his subject, and he has added very much to the value of the 
text by a full series of illustrations, executed by Wenderoth & 
Co., by the photo-electrotype process, from drawings by Mr. 
Hermann Faber. The memoir discusses in successive sections the 
Imitative, the Inventive, the Ethnic Value of Design, the Real- 
istic, the Conventional, with references especially to the Fantastic, 
the Grotesque, the Symbol, the Zoo-Myth, the Dragon, and the 
origin of all these, the leaders in the menagerie of art. In the 
second part there are special discussions of the various emblems 
used in art—the Lion Head, the Palm Tree, the Serpent, Man in 
various shapes and forms—and of the difficulties met with in 
analyzing the life form, and of the study of inscriptions and pic- 
tographs. The whole subject belongs to the last development of 
Ethnology, of Art as bearing upon the history of civilization, and 
it is pursued with a wealth of references and an apparatus of cita- 
tions and illustrations that cannot but be of use to students of 
comparative history, to those who find in the records of pre-his- 
toric periods the means of tracing back our modern culture to 
its very earliest origin. Dr. Allen in this way connects the very 
latest productions of modern art with the very earliest evidences 
of an effort to reproduce natural objects for art use. 

The general deduction to be made from these minute researches, 
is that picture-painting leads to alphabet-making, and the tribe 
early evincing a tendency to copy accurately from nature pos- 
sesses a higher capacity for development than another in which 
such tendency is imperfectly manifested. The reproductions 
of the flora and fauna of a country are fair examples of the 
greater or lesser enlightenment of its inhabitants. Primitive 
people are realistic in their tendencies ; early art being the purest, 
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so far as faithfulness to the model is concerned. ‘Then come the 
figures distorted by conventionalities or encumbered with the at- 
tributes of an obscure symbolism. The customs of workmen are 
stronger than any legal restrictions, but both influences have been 
at work in producing the conventional and fantastic designs 
which are characteristic of various countries. The origin of not 
a few mythical designs—the Griffin, the Centaur, the Sphinx— 
is traced home to the partial knowledge of the early artists, who 
sought to reproduce and perpetuate their imperfect knowledge of 
existing but unfamiliar objects. Liebnitz himself, one of the 
most marvelous intellects of our race, in his Natural History, 
published in 1778, was so far led astray as to describe the bones 
of a rhinoceros as those of a unicorn, and to attempt to restore 
them in normal position. Starting with the general belief that 
the unicorn was an existing animal, it was easy to make the need- 
ful deductions from the skeleton before him. The Dragon is 
probably based upon the lizard type, such as Durer in his realistic 
forms interpreted it ; but both in the hands of artists of our own 
civilization, and in that of Chinese and Japanese workmen, it be- 
came merely a symbol of oppression and cruelty. 

The comparison between archeology and zdéology is of itself 
a historical study, which has been pursued from Chaldea to Wes- 
tern Europe—from Bunsen, in Egypt, to Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
among the Aztec. In the Dresden codex, there is contained 
within a sheet of manuscript, in the ornamentation of a batch 
of earthen pots of the same baking, a full series of designs, 
showing the range and extent of their use. In other cases, nota- 
bly in Aztec designs, a series may extend through the entire art 
range of its history ; and in this instante, so vast is the labyrinth 
of shifting form, so slight the thread of consistency, so cumber- 
some, whimsical and tasteless is much of its ornament, that it is 
often impossible to identify the objects. The study of the lion 
heads of Asia, Egypt and Europe, shows a curious connection 
in the archeology of the three civilizations, and a great depart- 
ure from the national model. The section devoted to the various 
art modes of expressing the notions, real and conventional, 
inventive and imitative, of man, especially the facial expression, 
may well be contrasted with Mr. Darwin’s recent volume, and 
with Mr. Ruskin’s clever but dogmatic and contradictory essay in 
his Aratra Pentelici. The contrast between the head of Apollo 
Belvidere and that of a modern Englishman, given in Mr. Rus- 
kin’s study of heads, mainly from medals, might with advantage 
be added to the interesting series supplied by Dr. Allen’s re- 
searches. The elaborate discussion of the rock inscriptions and 
Pictographs with which this paper closes, may well be used to as- 
sist travelers in learning where to look for evidences of primitive 
art and how to identify them. As a thorough and exhaustive 
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study of a subject which is now just beginning to attract attention, 
Dr. Allen’s paper is of especial value. In a recent ethnological 
manual of inquiry, issued by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, prepared by the Anthropological Society 
of London, and intended for the use of travelers, who are 
requested to return the results of their investigations in the shape 
of answers to these queries, there have been a great many sub- 
jects mooted, which could, perhaps, be better answered by a 
diligent student of Dr. Allen’s paper and of the original works so 
largely studied and so exhaustively cited by him, than by a mere 
guessing among the doubtful readings of natural objects and the 
traces of art work on them. In Dr. Allen’s essay we are forcibly 
reminded of the benefit indirectly received by the present fashion 
of bric-a-brac collections. Even the taste for china does good 
in its way, forit sets people at work in some mild sort of research ; 
and the knowledge of ‘‘ marks,’’ with the needful search for in- 
formation as to potters and pottery, is a revelation to those who 
hitherto knew nothing of the world of art, outside of the conven- 
tional picture or the recognized engraving or other reproduction. 
There seems to be a sort of mild retribution in the fact that the 
large proportion of collectors belongs to the gentler sex ; for Dr. 
Allen bids us not to forget that to the females of many tribes has 
the work been allotted of ornamenting the pottery and other 
articles, while the recording of exploits has been reserved to the 
males. However, there can be no doubt that the collector’s pas- 
sion is of a far higher and better kind than it ever was in earlier 
times ; for it is connected with archxological researches, it Dears 
upon the development of civilization, it has to do with the real 
history of culture, and it furnishes an incitement to study, 
which fortunately finds abundant occupation in the last produc- 
tions of our own literature and that of other countries. No one 
can fail to be the better for the study of Dr. Allen’s paper, not 
only for the information which it supplies, but because it shows 
that there are fresh lines of investigation open to all who have a 
real zeal for knowledge. 


Vo.umE I. oF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
AssociaTIon. <A defense of the United States Patent System, 
by J. S. Perry, Albany: Our Country’s Debt to Patents, by 
H. Howson, Philadelphia. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1875. Pp. 111. 

This pretty little square 12mo., bound in white muslin, stamped 
with fanciful designs and an unintelligible monogram, 1s a very 
clever bait with which to catch whales or lesser fry. Under the 
pretense of being a branch of a Congress of Inventors, who met 
at the Vienna Exhibition to secure uniform laws as to patents, 
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the patent agents of this country met in Washington and organ- 
ized an association to protect the rights of inventors! Their first 
step is to issue an address in the shape of a speech in Congress by 
their president, the Hon. J. S. Perry, made in answer to the sev- 
eral schemes for amending the Patent Laws, broached in 1873-4; 
and as Mr. Perry is one of the most silent members of the House, 
hiss peech is filled with figures that no man could have read or 
spoken in his place. In short, it is a clever manifesto prepared 
to his ’prentice hand, to show that in each of the great patent- 
right inventions in use, the proftt is much less than is usually sup- 
posed, and less than that on which manufacturers count for arti- 
cles not patented at all. Mr. Perry marches bravely through his 
sea of figures, but comes to no result, other than that our existing 
system only needs a little more protection for the patent agent to 
be perfect. What their protection now amounts to is ingeniously 
suggested in a statement at page 46, that the cost of obtaining the 
twelve thousand patents issued during 1874, may be safely esti- 
mated at four and a half millions of dollars, of which one million 
two hundred thousand dollars is given to twelve thousand patent 
and attorneys’ fees at $100 each—an item which of itself speaks 
well for this branch of their business, as it is of course much less 
lucrative than the contests waged over patents, in which vast sums 
of money are expended on patent lawyers. Mr. Howson indul- 
ges less in figures of fact than of fancy, and he draws an eloquent 
description of the blessings that have accrued to this country by 
reason, not of its inventors and their inventions, but of the Patent 
Laws and the skill with which they are administered. No one is 
likely to forget or to be allowed to fail in his gratitude and respect 
for the great industries which owe their existence to inventors, 
and their rewards have not often been a bit more than a due pub- 
lic acknowledgment of their services readily grants. There is, 
however, a strong and a growing feeling that many patents are in 
no wise the reward of actual inventors, but rather the ingenious 
devices worked up by skillful agents and lawyers, to keep the 
public out of certain lines of industry, and to secure an actual 
monopoly to a few manufacturers. The courts are rarely com- 
posed of experts, and an opinion once given in favor of a patent 
is almost invariably maintained, although public opinion and the 
disinterested judgment of those who are competent to decide, may 
freely and clearly speak out against such a result. A great cor- 
poration with a great capital can establish its right to a patent, 
and then wage war on poor little dealers, who never perhaps knew 
of the invention, or found it recorded long after their daily use of 
the very process claimed by patent, and who wake up only to be 
enjoined and imprisoned and fined out of existence altogether, un- 
less they can buy their peace. This it is that weighs against the 
real usefulness of our Patent Laws—that there is little or no con- 
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fidence in the judgment of the Patent Office or in that of the 
courts ; and while real inventions are entitled to all the protection 
they can get, and rarely get enough, sham inventions are dis- 
guised by ingenious patent agents, passed by incompetent Patent 
Office examiners, supported by unskilled courts, and then enforced 
with all the might and majesty of the law. It is this system which 
needs advocacy, and to it the patent agents give it in their first 
volumes. We have no doubt that it will be followed by many 
more, for they are a skillful, specious, successful body of men, 
who mean now to combine to resist changes in the Patent Laws, 
and to take Congress as they have taken the courts and the Patent 
Office, under their special care; so that no matter what becomes of 
the public and the inventor, patents shall be within their exclu- 
sive custody and keeping. 


SECRETS OF THE SANCTUM: An Inside View of an Editor’s Life. 
By A. F. Hill, Author of ‘‘ Our Boys,’’ ‘‘ The White Rocks,” 
‘John Smith’s Funny Adventures on a Crutch,”’’ etc., etc., etc. 
Pp. 312. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1875. 


Any one who is curious to know how a newspaper is gotten up— 
to see a live editor hard at work with pen, paste-pot, and scissors, 
to take a peep into the composing and the editorial room of a large 
daily paper like the New York Z7zbune, to learn something of the 
mysteries of ‘‘ interviewing,’’ reporting, and book-noticing—will 
find all this and much beside graphically described in the pages of 
thisvolume. Mr. Hillhas written a very readable book, having pre- 
sented in a small space and with considerable tact a great variety 
of information which will be novel and interesting to most of his 
readers among the frofane, and which he has enlivened and illus- 
trated by many passages of his own experience as a newspaper 
man. A portion of his book is, however, addressed to the follow- 
ers of his own craft, in the way of criticism upon some of the re- 
pulsive features of American journalism ; and we heartily wish him 
success in his effort to awaken his erring brethren to a realizing 
sense of their short-comings. In particular we commend his chap- 
ter on ‘‘Slang’’ to the thoughtful perusal of the average reporter 
and writer of ‘‘ locals’? and ‘‘city items.’’ Faults of style, and 
even an occasional grammatical solecism, may find some excuse in 
the haste with which most newspaper writing is done; but such 
expressions as ‘‘ went for’’ (for assaulted), ‘‘ boozy’’ (for intoxi- 
cated), ‘“‘lip’’ (for offensive language), are black spots on the 
pages of a newspaper—and they are to be found not alone in New 
York journals—which cannot be wiped off. ‘‘ Everything can be 
said against the use of slang,’’ says Mr. Hill, ‘‘and nothing in 
favor of it. It takes the place of real wit and humor, and seems to 
threaten to drive them off the field. Legitimate fun is discouraged 
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when we arrive at a point where only a few coarse slang words will 
create a horse-laugh, and where refined and courteous humor is 
not even understood.”’ 


I. ACCIDENTS, EMERGENCIES AND Porsons. II. Plain Directions 
for the Care of the Sick, and Recipes for Sick People. 

That a man is either a physician or a fool at*forty is an obser- 
vation so true that it has received the universal sanction of civil- 
ized mankind. Among the untutored, the medicine man, being 
divinely gifted, and therefore a privileged character, is allowed to 
combine pharmacy and folly. But in enlightened lands, where 
doctors are made by special training and not by divine right, it is 
different. At forty we must decide between the cap and bells and 
the gold-headed cane and snuff-box. 

Candor compels the admission that, even where university walls 
arise, an over-keen glance once in a while catches glimpses of the 
motley under the sable both before and after forty. Such in- 
stances are, however, rare. For the majority of men the rule 
holds good. A choice must be made. Either the experience 
and observation of more than half a life-time make their possessor 
an amateur doctor, or else folly claims him for her own. 

A most praiseworthy desire on the part of the author of these 
two little pamphlets to swell the ranks of his medical brotherhood 
in the community, has impelled him to his task, and if those who, 
having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, could be induced 
to read small books that are wholesome, but not very clever, or 
listen to advice that is sound, but not always welcome, he would 
have an abundant reward. We fear, however, that the volumes, 
though gratuitously distributed from the Howard Hospital, 
whence they emanate, and from several railroad and insurance 
offices in connection with the present far-reaching system of ad- 
vertising, will fall short of doing the good they ought. 

The suggestion upon the covers, to ‘‘keep this where you 
can readily find it,’’ indicates an intention that they shall be re- 
garded as books of reference—but if the commonest applications 
of common sense fail in cases of drowning men or blazing chil- 
dren, it is scarcely to be hoped that there will remain presence of 
mind to hunt up these books to find out what todo. Under the 
head of ‘‘ Burns and Scalds’’ we learn—a lesson never to be for- 
gotten—that “‘ the first thing is to put the fire out.”’ 

A preface informs us that free use has been made of Florence 
Nightingale’s ‘‘ Notes on Nursing ;’’ but those familiar with the 
writings of that remarkable woman will miss her fullness of knowl- 
edge of the subject, her keen insight into its details, her clear, terse 
Style. We recall another book, ‘‘ Health, Five Lay Sermons for 
Working People,’’ by Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, that the 
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author would have done well to have followed in method, for it, 
too, appeared in the form of a little pamphlet, yet it made its way 
into homes of all conditions, wherever English is read, and did 
vast good. Quite recently Fothergill’s ‘Maintenance of 
Health,’’ likewise by a physician, has attracted considerable 
attention, and deservedly. Carefully written, accurate books on 
this, and kindred subjects, are always welcome; and medicine has 
no nobler work than in showing men and women how to keep 
well. But the mere ‘‘ Family Doctor Book’’ is an abomination, 
and the greatest danger in writing on medical matters for the 
people is the danger of drifting in that direction in matter or in 
style. 

The story of the sower and the seed has these many centuries 
given comfort and courage to the noble-hearted, who work for 
their fellow-men, to make them holier and wiser; to the 
preacher, when the ears of his hearers were dull; to the teacher, 
when the faces of his pupils were blank; to the physician, when 
his warnings were scorned and his counsels forgotten—let us 
hope that these anonymous lessons may somewhcre fall upon good 
ground and bring forth fruit in diminished suffering and averted 
death. 


THE NortH AMERICAN REvIEW. Nos. 246 and 247. January and 
April, 1875. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Zieber. Terms $6 a year. 

This chief of the American Quarterlies holds its place of honor 
at the head of the American periodicals with as much honor as 
ever. However one may dissent from the course of its policy on 
single points, it is impossible to deny its great merits and the 
great services it has rendered to American literature and to politi- 
cal and economical science. 

The most notable article in the two numbers before us is that 
by James Russell Lowell, on Spenser, in the second of the two. 
Professor Lowell is not only by all odds the greatest of American 
poets and the first of American humorists; he competes with Mr. 
Whipple for the place of the first of American critics; and a new 
essay from his pen is an event in the literary history of the year. 
He began his career as a prose critic in the Phenix, a short-lived 
magazine, in which he and a few other young authors heralded 
the new age of our literature. He pursued it in his now equally 
forgotten Conversations on the English Poets ; and his later volumes 
of collected essays are among the most charming and instructive 
in the language. Though tempted to compare his later with his 
earlier judgment on Spenser, we forbear to say more of the pres- 
ent article than that it justifies the literary silence which preceded 
its publication. 
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Of the other papers in these numbers we are especially inter- 
ested in that of Charles Francis Adams, on the Granger move- 
ment, that of Charles Loring Brace, on Pauperism, and that of 
Francis A. Walker, on the Wage Fund Theory. The first is an 
excellent statement of the farmers’ grievances against the railroads, 
and only fails to deserve attention when its author comes to the 
theoretical conclusion and gives us a diatribe against the Tariff. 
Even the JVation has done better in going over the same ground, 
and points out that the western farmer is really oppressed by his 
position in a district in which there is not even an approximation 
to that equilibrium of the industries, in whose absence farming 
can never be profitable. That that equilibrium would be pro- 
moted by destroying a large proportion of what non-agricultural 
industries the country already possesses, few will believe. 

Mr. Brace’s discussion of Pauperism is interesting as the work 
of a man who has practically faced the problem presented by the 
existence of the savage’s poverty and misery within the sphere of 
civilized life. He gives many facts and practical suggestions de- 
rived from his own experience, but the theoretical part of his 
essay is altogether drawn from other authors, and those none of 
the best. He misses entirely the true explanation of Professor 
Fawcett’s ridiculous blunder as to pauperism in Philadelphia, and 
gives one of his own which is entirely untrue as a matter of fact. 

Gen. Walker goes into the history of the Wage Fund theory, 
and shows that Prof. Cairnes’s revamping of that fantastic bit of 
economic speculation has no economic value. He proposes that it 
be quietly and decently buried. 


A Letrer To His Grace THE Duke oF NorFoLk, on occasion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent ‘‘ Expostulation.’’ By John Henry 
Newman. New York: Catholic Pubiishing Company. 

THE VATICAN DECREES AND THEIR BEARINGS ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE, 
By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. Same pub- 
lishers. 

Tue TRUE AND FAtsE INFALLIBILITY OF THE Pope. A controver- 
sial Reply to Dr. Schulte. By Dr. John Fessler, Bishop, etc. 
Same publishers. 

A RepLy To THE Ricut Hon. W. E. GLapsTrone’s PouiticaL Ex- 
POSTULATION. By the Right Rev. Monsignor Capel, D. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The stir created by Mr. Gladstone’s expostulation with English 
Catholics as to the political bearing of the decrees which pro- 
nounced the Pope infallible, is dying out like other ‘‘ nine days’ 
wonders,’’ but the controversal literature to which it gave rise has 
—some of it—a permanent value, and is worthy of study apart 
from the immediate occasion of its origin. As we said was pro- 
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hable at the beginning of the discussion, Mr. Gladstone has been 
proved in the wrong as to most of the. direct points that he 
raised, and the only course left for him is to plead that the pres- 
tige imparted to the Papal See by the dogma of the Vatican 
Council is not likely to be confined to Papal decisions contem- 
plated in the definition. His charge that Catholic Emancipation 
was secured by pledges on this very head, given by Irish and 
English Catholics, has been finally exploded by a very able and 
learned correspondent of the Spectator, who shows that the Cath- 
olic subjects of George III. and George IV. never gave any such 
pledges, and that the only statement to which they ever com- 
mitted themselves was that the Infallibility of the Pope was not 
de fide, which it was not till the Council proclaimed and defined 
it. Equally thorough has been the refutation of his argument 
that the new dogma gives the Pope power to dictate the politics 
and political principles of loyal Catholics. That Popes have made 
such claims is admitted on all hands; that they were acting in 
exercise of their pontifical authority as the universal and infalli- 
ble episcopate, is denied by the greatest Catholic theologians, and 
the denial, as we shall see, has the sanction of Pius IX. himself. 

Dr. Newman’s pamphlet is one of the most happily conceived 
of controversial publications. It is like a steel hand encased ina 
velvet glove, so admirably does it exemplify the old maxim 
suaviter in modo, fortiterin re. There are few finer illustrations of 
the best English temper of mind, its abhorrence of abstractions, 
its fine tact, its firm grasp of the concrete and the tangible, 
with yet the idealization, or rather the divination, tht rises 
above and beyond the bare facts to the truths theyembody. No- 
thing, indeed, can be more English than the whole cast of Dr. 
Newman’s intellect, and we can very well imagine the impatience 
with which ardent theorists of his own side must have read many 
passages in his letter, especially those in which he pleads for the 
‘‘minimizing’’ demands upon the weak faith of less fervent 
Catholics. 

His ecclesiastical superior, Cardinal Manning, is a man of much 
thinner and less genial intellect. His never was an English mind, 
either before or since he exchanged his Anglican Archidiaconate 
for a place in the Roman Catholic Church. His Anglican ser- 
mons, and his Unity of the Church, exhibit to us just the same 
type of mind as his latest essays and deliverances—a certain fem- 
inine delicacy of mind, which is not, as in Newman, balanced by 
an equally robust manliness,—a wire-drawn logic, a lack of broad 
sympathies and intellectual generosities. His great talents have 
grown riper, but they will never expand into genius ; his mind is 
a well-stored workshop, whose every possibility can be gauged and 
measured, while Newman’s is the artist’s studio, with inexhaust- 
ble capacity for surprises and unexpected excellences. His thesis 
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is, the Vatican Council has made no change whatever in the posi- 
tion of true Catholics. The Pope was infallible before and he is 
so yet. With all the power and vigor of statement and argument 
that his pamphlet displays, it shows no capacity to entef into the 
popular feeling which Mr. Gladstone’s ill-judged manifesto really 
represents, and to allay the alarm by its reassuring statements. 
Wire-drawn, logical, technical—not convincing. 

We should judge that Mgr. Capel is, if not a greater theologian, 
at any rate a cleverer controversialist than either of his compeers. 
He is a born Catholic, still a young man, but already high in 
place and a candidate for still greater distinction. His devotion 
to the poor of the most wretched districts of London, and his 
great popularity as a preacher with West End audiences, are 
equally marked. His pamphlet is meant chiefly for Catholic 
readers, and is written from the standpoint of one who is actively 
engaged in the practical work of the Church. Its very opening 
is a fine specimen of literary fence; and the points he takes 
against Mr. Gladstone are put with great clearness. As to the 
relation of the Pope to the civil government, he holds with Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, the one great theologian whom the American 
Catholic Church has given to the world. The Archbishop’s trea- 
tise on the Papal Supremacy gave offense to some Zealots by its 
cautious statements on this very topic when it first appeared, and 
Mr. Brownson had the audacity to say, in his Review, that its 
author had said less than the whole truth in order to avoid offend- 
ing Protestant prejudices. But times are changed, and the 
Brownsons and Wards are more moderate in statement since Mr. 
Gladstone propounded his questions. 

The last pamphlet is, in many respects, the most important of 
all that have appeared on the Catholic side, for it has the sanction 
of the present Pope, and it discusses with most thoroughness all 
the points in debate. Bishop Fessler was also Secretary to the 
Vatican Council. His pamphlet is a reply to one by Dr. Schulte, 
of Prague, .n which all the offensive acts and utterances of pre- 
vious Popes, especially those that bore on the civil power, were 
presented in detail, with the syllabus at the close of the list. 
Bishop Fessler faces one and all of these,—says, virtually, that 
these Popes uttered or acted on their own private opinions, and no 
Catholic is bound one whit by any of them. Zx cathedra decis- 
lons On points of faith and morals alone bind, and such decisions 
are very rare. What is necessary to constitute a decision such, is 
not finally agreed on by the scho/a theologorum, but enough points 
are established by ‘general consent to rule out the utterances 
pleaded by Dr. Schulte. Even the Sy//abus Errorum is not ad- 
mitted by Bishop Fessler as possessing such authority, though on 
this point he is not very clear. No one who wishes to be thor- 
oughly az fait with the subject can afford to ignore Bishop Fess- 
ler’s pamphlet, to which Newman and Capel both appeal. 
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